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LOOK WHAT'S HAPPENED 

TO THE WORLD'S BESTSELLING CAR. 


ALL NEW FROM THE GROUND UP 

THE 1980 TOYOTA 

Economy never looked like this! aerodynamic styling, handsome new interiors 

The completely re-thought, re-designed, with more leg room, a peppier new 1.8 liter 
re-engineered Toyota Corolla. Efficient engine. And the same kind of total economy 
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TOYOTA 


COROLLA. 

that made Corolla the best selling car in 
the world. So turn the page and see what 
total economy will look like in the 1980's. 

















12 COMPLETELY REDESIGNED COROLLAS 
WITH STYLE AND TOTAL ECONOMY 
THAT ARE RIGHT 
FOR RIGHT NOW 










WHAT 

FEELING 

TOYOTA 


Today you need Toyota's world-famous total 
economy more than ever. But that doesn't mean you 
can t have a little fun—and when you drive an all-new 
1980 Corolla, you'll have a lot of fun. 

Take the Corolla SR-5 Liftback (the red car above). 
The sleek' aerodynamic styling does more than 
just look great. It helps reduce wind resistance too. 
Corolla engineers spent 425 hours on wind tunnel 
testing alone, and it shows. 

Inside, the Corolla SR-5 Liftback has more leg room 
front and back than last year. The interior finish sug¬ 
gests a finely made touring car. A 5-speed overdrive 


transmission adds to the sporty feel and reduces 
engine RPM's at highway speeds. Even an AM/FM 
Multiplex stereo radio is standard. 

Of course, while it's an extremely nice car. this 
Corolla Liftback may not be the perfect match for 
your needs. That's why there are so many other 
Corolla models to choose from—more than any 
other small car line. 

2-Door Sedans, 4-Door Sedans, Sport Coupes, 
Wagons—a oar for virtually every need. 12 
Corolla models in all, including the new front- 
wheel drive CorollaTercel on the next page. 



The SR-5 
Liftback cockpit. 






THE COROLLA TERCEL 

THE FIRST FRONT-WHEEL-DRIVE TOYOTA 

AT $3698 IT COMBINES TOYOTAS 
LOWEST PRICE AND HIGHEST MILEAGE. 












OH 

WHAT 


V V I A 1/ \l 

FEELING 


The new Toyota Corolla Tercel. It isn't the first front- 
wheel-drive car. But it may be the best. 

For one thing, the Corolla Tercel’s 1.5 liter engine 
is mounted longitudinally—fore and aft.The advan¬ 
tages are substantial. In legroom. In serviceability. 
The Corolla Tercel even has an easy shifting 
4-speed gear box. 

Yet the Corolla Tercel Standard Sedan is still the 
highest mileage, lowest priced Toyota you can buy. 
The Corolla Tercel is rated at®)EPA Estimated 
MPG, 43 EPA Estimated Highway MPG. 


Remember: Compare this estimate to the EFA 
"Estimated MPG" of other cars with manual 
transmission. You may get different mileage 
depending on how fast you drive, weather con¬ 
ditions, and trip length. Actual highway mileage 
will probably be less than the EPA “Highway 
Estimate." 

Corolla Tercel Standard Sedan is priced at only 
$3698. Manufacturer's suggested retail price. 
Price does not include tax. license, transportation, 
California emissions, or optional equipment. 













There’s nothing you can’t 

wear with FRYE boots. 


At the office. At night. At leisure. This year, it will be hard to find a place where you won’t 
find a man in Frye boots. We have new styles, too. There's our Western boot with a scallop top and 
medallion stitching. There’s our conventional boot with a semi-dress toe. We use only the best full 
grain leather in our boots. And it shows. For comfort, we cushioned the innersoles. Of course, we 
have a complete new line of boots for women, too. Even though our styles may change over the 
years, our quality and craftsmanship remain the same. 

The best. 


For free color brochures of Frye boots, belts and handbags write to us 


FRYE 


¥ 


I. John A. Frye Shoe Co.. Dept A-9. Marlborough. Mass. 01752. 


CLASSIC QUALITY SINCE 1863 






U.S. Government Report: 



Box or menthol: 

ten packs 
of Carlton 


haw less tar than one pack of... 



Tar 

mg./cig 

Nicotine 
mg /cig 


Tar Nicotine 

mg./cig mg./cig 

Kent 

12 

0.9 

Parliament Lights 

9 0.6 

Kool Milds 

14 

0.9 

Salem Lights 

10 0.8 

Marlboro Lights 

12 

0.8 

Vantage 

11 0.8 

Merit 

8 

0.6 

Vantage Menthol 

11 0.8 

Merit Menthol 

8 

0.6 

Winston Lights 

13 0.9 


Carlton is lowest. 

Less than 1 mg. tar, 

0.1 mg. nic. 

Of all brands, lowest...Carlton Box: less than 0.5 mg. tar 
and 0.05 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report May 78. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 8 o»: Less than 0.5 mg, ■'tar ', 0.05 mg. nicotine. 

That Cigaretle Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. soft Rack and Menthol: I mg. 'tar ', 0.1 mg 

_ nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report May ’78 


































































When it comes to 
beating the cold at the 
1980 Winter Olympics, 
the U.S. has a winner. 

And the winner is Mobil 1 * synthetic motor 
oil. The official supplier of motor oil to the 
1980 Lake Placid Winter Olympics. 

Mobil 1 is the revolutionary oil that helps you 
get started clear down to 35°below, And if it can 
help you get started easier down at 35°below, 
think of what it'll do way up at 0° 

So change to Mobil 1. Because even at 
35°below. it'll help get you started easier. 

And that's a cold fact. 


Mobil 1 is available in Canada through Imperial Oil stations 

<©1979 Mobil Oil Corporal ion 


Mobil D. The oil that saves you gas helps 
get you started even at 35° below. 
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There’s a Red Alert 36 

The six football teams laying claim to No. 1 have two traits in common: they 
are unbeaten and they wear red by Douglas S. Looney 

These Three Kings Are Unbeatable 42 

Los Angeles' Marcel Dionne. Charlie Simmer and Dave Taylor, the NHL's 
highest-scoring line, have regal stats but no name by E. M. Swift 

Too Tall Almost Had Too Little 44 

Ed Jones, late of the Dallas Cowboys, hoped for a more auspicious boxing 
debut but had to settle for a decision by William Nack 

In Charge in San Diego 52 

The "Boys’ Life" version of Dan Fouts' career is 49er ball boy becomes 
Charger quarterback. Here's a real-life version by Ron Fimrite 


Struggle on Fog Mountain 56 

When the roan declared war and the blizzard lashed the Bitterroot Range, 
the author had a brush with death by Don T. Hibbard 

When in Doubt, Punt! 96 

Knute Rockne's maxim may be valid for football and for life, but there's more 
to it than just rearing back and booting by Rick Telander 
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Next Week 

PRO FOOTBALL. 1979 has been the year of the passer, the blitzer, the holder, 
the lawyer and rules maker, not to mention the AFC (again), says Paul Zimmerman, 
who reviews the first 11 weeks of the season and speculates about what s ahead. 

THE UL TIMA TE SCOUTING REPORT: Bob Ottum plunges into the swirling mists of 
Transylvania, not to check out Count Dracula but to get a line on the spectacular 
young Romanian gymnast Nadia Comaneci, which is only slightly less difficult. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 



binder case 


A 

Good 

Save 


Sports Illustrated is more than a 
weekly magazine—it’s one that you'll 
find yourself referring back to time and 
time again. And what better way to 
save and protect your copies than with 
Sports Illustrated Library Cases and 
Binders. They’re custom-designed for 
the magazine. Rugged. Handsome. A 
perfect way to combat clutter and 
conserve space. Color: Navy blue with 
silver Sports Illustrated emblem. 

Prices. 

Case: Each case holds 26 issues. 

$4.95 each; three for $14 00; 
six for $24.00. 

Binder: Each binder holds 13 issues. 

$6.50 each; four for $25.00. 
To order, just fill in and mail the 
coupon below. 


To: Jesse Jones Box Corp. 

P.O.Box 5120, Dept. SI 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19141 

My check or money order for $_ 

is enclosed. Please send me 

_Sports Illustrated Case(s). Prices: 

$4.95 each; 3 for $14.00; 6 for 
$24.00. 

_Sports Illustrated Binders) for issues 

1970 to present. Prices: $6 50 each: 
4 for $25.00 

—Sports Illustrated Binder(s) for issues 
prior to 1970. Prices: $6 50 each; 4 
for $25.00. 


Name 

Address 

City State Zip 

Allow four weeks for delivery. (U.S.A. 
Orders Only) 

SIJ112 



EDITOR VERIGAN: TO SI VIA GIBBS, SHEA AND SHALIT 


father but otherwise 
paid little heed to 
sport until, in 1971, 
she took a job as 
social and personal 
secretary to William 
A. Shea, the Shea Sta¬ 
dium Shea, and be¬ 
gan attending numer¬ 
ous sporting events. 
“When I applied for 
the job,” she says, 
“it sounded glamor¬ 
ous and exciting, but 


When Linda Verigan joined Sports Il¬ 
lustrated in 1973 as secretary to our 
Articles Editor, she dispatched her 
chores with the speed and efficiency ap¬ 
propriate to a graduate of New York’s 
esteemed Katharine Gibbs secretarial 
school, and then took to reading some 
of the unsolicited articles that come to 
the magazine. These arrive at the rate 
of 100 to 150 a week and range, she 
found, “from wonderful to not so hot, 
from weird to funny.” 

Verigan displayed such a talent for 
recognizing the stories that would be 
right for SI that in 1976 she was made 
“first reader.” As such, she read all the 
unsolicited manuscripts, most of which 
she wound up turning down. “People 
put a great deal of effort and heart into 
their work,” she says. “It’s important 
to treat each one individually and with 
feeling. I learned to say ‘No, thank you’ 
in 300 ways.” 

One such manuscript was from a 
young man whose girl had left him. “He 
wrote a long, heartbreakingly detailed 
story of their courtship with the idea 
that it would run in SI and she would 
see it, realize how much he loved her 
and return to him,” Verigan says. “The 
piece ended with his marriage propos¬ 
al. I never did find out what happened.” 

Last August, Verigan handed over 
this job to Constance Tubbs and began 
to edit our “regional” stories, which run 
in the front and back of the magazine 
in regional advertising sections. 

The region Linda grew up in as 
Linda Roehm is Northern New Jer¬ 
sey, Midland Park to be exact, where 
she watched baseball on TV with her 


unfortunately. Shea 
was an attorney first and a sportsman 
second.” Verigan’s job consisted of 
purely administrative tasks. 

One of them, however, was to han¬ 
dle tickets for all Shea’s box seats at var¬ 
ious stadiums and see that they were 
distributed to Shea and his clients. 
“One day a block of four Jets tickets ar¬ 
rived, addressed to a partner who had 
died. The other woman who worked in 
the office and I got to split them be¬ 
tween us and spent the fall and winter 
watching the Super Bowl winners with 
our friends. I was enormously popular 
until the season ended.” 

Moving on, in 1972 Verigan an¬ 
swered an ad in The New York Times 
for an administrative assistant to “a 
movie critic.” At the address given for 
her interview, the door was opened by 
NBC’s Gene Shalit, sporting, in addi¬ 
tion to his magnificent mustache, red 
suspenders, red socks, a huge cigar and 
no shoes. Verigan spent one and a half 
happy years working at Scrooge & Mar- 
ley, Ltd., as Shalit calls his private of¬ 
fice, protecting him from casual visi¬ 
tors as he sweated out his scripts and 
answering the fan mail he periodically 
produced from shopping bags because, 
as Shalit said, “It makes me nervous 
seeing it all over the office.” 

It was from Shalit that Verigan came 
to us—obviously ready to cope with any 
contingency. We can’t imagine how 
he’s getting along without her. 















Drinking bourbon 
vs. enjoying bourbon. 

Why 30 minutes is a must. 

Drinking doesn’t require 
much thought. 

You raise a glass to your lips. 

Then swallow. 

That’s terrific for water. But, 
certainly out of the question for 
Walker’s DeLuxe Bourbon. 

Because to enjoy a fine 
bourbon takes time. 

In fact, we feel you need at 
least 30 minutes to enjoy Walker’s 
DeLuxe thoroughly. 

That’s because you don’t 
drink it. You sip it. You savor it. 

Of course, all liquor 
should be treated with the 
same respect. 

However, Walker’s DeLuxe is 
special. We age it a full eight years. 

So it matures to a well-rounded, 
smooth, rich flavor that’s hard to 
find anywhere else. 

Sip it, savor it, and enjoy Walker’s DeLuxe Bourbon. It’s worth 

WALKERS 

DE LUXE BOURBON 

r aged Q years j 




taking the time. 

And the more time you take, the 
more you enjoy it. 

Walker’s DeLuxe Bourbon. It’s the 
difference between drinking bourbon 
and enjoying bourbon. 



® 1978 Hiram Walker & Sons. Inc. Peoria, II Straight Bourbon Whiskey 86 80 Prool 





Thanks to abetter idea 
from Joe Dingus, we’ve cut costs 
ana increased productivity. 



Joe Dingus, 
who works at 
Bethlehem's 
Buffalo Tank Division, 
was awarded 
a new car 
for his better idea: 
an inexpensive 
template to 
facilitate intricate 
burning of steel 
plates iluring 
fabrication. 


Joe’s better idea—sub¬ 
mitted in Bethlehem's 1978 
“Take It To The Top" program — 
is now helping us cut costs at 
the Fairfield, Md., plant of our 
Buffalo Tank Division. Lower 
costs lead to increased pro¬ 
ductivity. And increased 
productivity is one way to 
fight inflation. 

Better ideas save money. 

During our 1978 program, 
Bethlehem employees turned in 
more than 9,000 ideas for new 
ways of working smarter. Over 
the next three years, we expect 
to save $10 million solely from 
suggestions generated by 
that campaign. 


And we expect equally as good 
results from our 1980 program. 
People in government 
can work smarter, too. 
When you get right down 
to it, deficit spending by govern¬ 
ment is the chief cause of 
inflation. We need to take 
better ideas to the top in 
government, too. We need to 
keep government aware that 
unfettered spending must be 
brought under control — 
and that one way to check 
inflation is to make our tax 
dollars more productive. 

Let's all take our 
better ideas to the top. 
Cutting inflation down 
to size is everybody's business. 
One way you can help is to take 
your own better idea for fighting 
inflation to someone who can 
do something about it. 


That someone may be 
President Carter...your boss... 
your governor.. .your represent¬ 
atives in Congress...????? 

Your idea, like Joe's, can 
make a difference. But only 
if you share it. 


Bethlehem 

Working Smarter 






There are hundreds o 
snowthrowers in the world. These 
four have been tested and 
proven dependable 600 
miles north of the Arctic Circle 


Simplicity makes them all. 


When you want dependability, look for... 



AN ALLIS-CHALMERS COMPANY 


See the full line of Polar Proven Snowbuster snow- “Snow” in the Yellow Pages, 
throwers (from compact 2.7 hp through heavy duty Simplicity Manufacturing Co.. 
8 hp) at your nearest Simplicity dealer. He's under Port Washington. Wl 53074. 





Over the years, Y. A. and Jim have 
seen eye to eye on very few things. 

Grand Macnish Scotch is one of them. 


Isn’t it time we met? 


reminisces. "And he was tough, 
too. When he got into trouble, 
he could run. Yeah. I remember 
the play, because l was looking 
for it. You had to be aware with 
Y.A. It might have been differ¬ 
ent if he hadn't gotten hurt; it 
was all between us and them 
that year." 

Y.A. Tittle, missing three 
games, threw 20 touchdown 
passes in 1953 and had a 57.5 
completion percentage. He was 
elected to the Hall of Fame in 
1971. 

Jim David played only eight 
years, but left his mark. He made 
the All-Pro team in 1954 and 
played in six straight Pro 
Bowls — 1955-60. 

Old No. 14 
I Tittle i and Old 
No. 25 i David) 
are friends to¬ 
day. although 
Y.A. suvs. 
' He's still a 
little mean'.' 


Grand Macnish Sports Flashback 


DETROIT. 1953—In his third 
year as quarterback for the San 
Francisco 49ers. Y.A.Tittle was 
turning it around for the often 
luckless band from the coast. 
The team was having its best 
season in the NI L and a division 
championship was possible, l ittle, 
in fact, thought it was highly 
probable. 

The title was on his mind 
yyhen the 49ers came to Detroit 
for their first seasonal meet¬ 
ing with the defending Nation¬ 
al Football League champions. 

One guy particularly was 
on Y.A'.s mind. The tough and 
quick Lion defensive back. Jim 
David. The sophomore sensation 
had been terrorizing enemy 
quarterbacks, confusing their pass 
patterns, picking off a few and 
occasionally busting up a critical 
play on a safety-blitz. 

Jim David, too. had been 


thinking. He noted that Tittle 
was doubly dangerous because 
he could run —and he would have 
to watch for Y.A. on the bootleg. 

The battle waged evenly on 
that crisp afternoon. Tittle, as 
expected, was shooting it to the 
Lions but nearing halftime, the 
Lions still clung to a 14-7 lead. 

And then ... Y.A. faked a 
handoff and started around the 
right side on a bootleg play. It 
caught the Lions by surprise, 
but David saw it and was cutting 
across the field to make the hit. 

I ittle saw daylight and 
chugged for the end zone. About 
a yard away, a Lion, coming 
from nowhere, grabbed him low. 
hitting with such velocity it 
carried Y.A. into the end zone. 
David had struck and though 
the score was lied at 14 all 
the game was over for Tittle, 
whose face had somehow collided 


with David's knee. 

The Lions fi¬ 
nally won. 24-21. 
Looking back 
on that game. Y.A. remembers it 
with painful clarity. 

'I looked in the mirror in 
the dressing room at halftime 
and my w hole face was caved in'.' 
Tittle recalls. "1 had 40 bone 
chips in it. They had to make a 
special helmet with a plastic bar 
across the face so I could play. 
I missed the next game. And I 
also missed the last game with 
Detroit, which we lost. I hose 
two losses cost us the divisional 
title. We were 9-3 that season and 
they were 10-2. 

' I'm not mad at Jim',' Y.A. 
smiled. "He made up for his size 
by being one of the most aggres¬ 
sive players the game has ever 
seen. He was a mean little son- 
of-a-gun. but I liked him." 

David also remembers 1953 
and Y.A. Tittle. 

"Tittle was a sensational 
quarterback that year!' David 











Weslev Walker 


Oan Dierdorf 


Tony Dorset! 


Ron laworskl 


lerry Bradshaw 
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tarl Campbell 


Craig Nettle' 
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SUPERSTAR “ SupicMvie. " POSTERS 
Magnificent full color action posters 
of the superstars of sport. 

A full 2 feet by 3 feet with the signature of 
each star in a prominent position. Each $3.00 


— 


BASEBALL 

□ 4500 Baseball Superstars 
c 4502 William Randolph 

□ 4503 Rick Burleson 
n 4504 Nolan Ryan 

n 4505 Jim Palmer 

□ 4506 Steve Carlton 

o 4507 Reggie Jackson 

□ 4508 Ted Simmons 
o 4509 Steve Garvey 

□ 4510 Mike Schmidt 

a 4511 Gary Templeton 

□ 4512 George Foster 
u 4513 Greg luzmsk! 

□ 4514 Dave Parker 

n 4515 Jell Burroughs 

□ 4516 Tom Seaver 

□ 4517 Bruce Sutler 

□ 4518 Eddie Murray 

□ 4519 Frank Tanana 

□ 4520 Joe Morgan 
a 4521 George Brett 
n 4523 Johnny Bench 
a 4524 Gary Maddox 

□ 4525 Graig Nettles 

□ 4526 Jim Rice 

a 4527 Bill Buckner 
a 4531 Jack Clark 

BASKETBALL 

( 4401 Julius Ervmg 
O 4402 Bill Wallon 
3 4404 Doug Collins 
t: 4406 Pete Maravich 
ci 4407 Dave Cowens 
- 4408 Artis G'lmore 

□ 4409 Moses Malone 
a 4410 Alvan Adams 

4411 David Thompson 
c 4412 Bob Lanier 
c 4413 Adrian Dantley 
c 4415 Austin Carr 
4416 Bob McAdoo 
c 4417 Elvin Hayes 

□ 4418 Janraal Wilkes 


BASKETBALL - continued 

4419 Calvin Murphy 
. 4420 George Gervm 
n 4421 Lucius Allen 

□ 4422 Superstar Montage 
n 4423 Maurice Lucas 

i; 4424 Marvin Webster 
n 4425 Marques Johnson 
u 4426 Bernard King 

□ 4427 Mychai Thomson 
a 4428 Phil Ford 

4429 Paul Weslphal 

□ 4430 John Drew 

□ 4431 Jack Sikma 

□ 4432 Dennis Johnson 

BOWLING 

3 2100 Tommy Hudson 
n 2101 Dick Weber 

□ 2102 Earl Anthony 

□ 2103 Mark Roth 

a 2104 Virginia Norton 

FOOTBALL 

- 4202 NFL Superstars 
c 4247 John JeMerson 

- 4248 Wallace Francis 
: 4249 Delvm Williams 

- 4250 Robert Brazile 

□ 4251 Bobby Hammond 
3 4252 Roland Harper 

4253 Ken Burrough 
. 4254 Cliff Harris 

4255 Archie Manning 

4256 John Riggins 

4257 Gary Danielson 

- 4258 Joe Theisman 
: 4259 Jack Ham 

:: 4260 Dan Pastorim 
c 4261 Tony Galbreath 

□ 4262 Charlie Waters 
3 4263 Randy White 

3 4264 Jack Lambert 
a 4265 Lee Roy Selmon 

- 4266 Reggie McKenzie 


FOOTBALL — continued 

n 4267 Jim Zorn 

□ 426B Steve Bartkowski 
c 4269 Dan Fouls 

□ 4270 Ron Jaworski 
c 4271 Wesley Walker 
3 4273 Craig Morton 

i 4274 Lyle Alzado 
r. 4275 Dan Dierdorf 
u 4276 Jim Hart 
3 427 7 Earl Campbell 
3 4278 Harvey Martin 
n 4279 Ray Guy 
d 4280 Pat Haden 
n 4281 Tony Dorset! 
a 4282 Ken Stabler 

□ 4283 Roger Staubach 

□ 4284 Chuck Foreman 
: 4285 Walter Payton 

□ 4287 Bob Griese 

3 4288 Franco Harris 
n 4291 Ken Anderson 

□ 4292 Greg Pruitt 

n 4293 Otis Armstrong 
u 4294 Lawrence L 
McCutCheon 
u 4295 Jack Youngblood 
n 4296 Steve Grogan 
3 4297 Bert Jones 
3 4298 Dave Casper 

□ 4299 Terry Bradshaw 


GIRL JOGGING 

4904 On the Avenue 


GOLF 

3 4601 Hale Irwm 
3 4602 Laura Baugh 
3 4603 Jan Stephenson 
4604 Nancy Lopez 


HANG GLIDING 

c 4902 California Dreaming 


MOTORCYCLE 

n 6100 Jay Springsteen 

NORTH AMERICAN 
SOCCER LEAGUE 

t 5100 Giorgio Chmagha 

u 5102 Kyle Rote, Jr 

RACQUETBALL 

n 4701 Charlie Brumlield 
u 4702 Marty Hogan 

RODEO 

□ 6201 Don Gay 

□ 6202 J C Tru|illO 

SAILING 

c 4801 Blue Water 

SKIING 

a 4301 Ski Touring 
4302 Powder Skiing 
• 4303 Free Style Skiing 

□ 4304 Sunset Skiing 
SURFING 

:: 4901 In the tube 


TENNIS 

o 4100 Jimmy Connors 
l, 4101 B)orn Borg 
:. 4102 llie Nastase 
3 4106 Evonne Goolagong 
n 4108 Posie Casals 
u 4110 Vitas Gerulaitis 

□ 4111 Billie Jean King 

□ 4112 Guillermo Vilas 

□ 4113 Virginia Wade 
3 4114 John McEnroe 

r: 4115 Martina Navratilova 
U S SKI TEAM 
3 5201 Cindy Nelson 
n 5202 Abbi Fisher 

□ 5203 Viki Fleckenslein 

□ 5204 Christin Cooper 
o 5205 Bill Kock 

3 5207 Walter Maimquisi 
3 5208 Phil Mahre 
n 5209 Steve Mahre 

□ 5210 Cary Adgate 
WATER SKIING 

:i 4903 Wayne Grimditch 








































VIEWPOINT 

by MICHAEL BAUGHMAN 


IF EXERCISE ISN’T YOUR THING, PLEASE 
DON’T SAY THAT IT SHOULDN’T BE MINE 


I’m finally weary of non-runners, most espe¬ 
cially the ones who write magazine articles de¬ 
nouncing running and other forms of exer¬ 
cise as well. Such articles have appeared in 
Playboy , which you might expect, and in 
Sports Illustrated, too. Their implicit pur¬ 
pose. of course, is to placate—why be polite 
about it?—slobs. The authors parade their 
childish guilt as a kind of sophisticated out¬ 
rage. It is impossible not to conclude that they 
wish they were in better shape themselves, 
but for whatever reasons can't quite make it, 
so they try to ridicule those of us who have 
by calling us bores or fools, and by claiming 
that all we are doing is torturing ourselves. 

Don’t ever tell us how far you run or how 
hard you work out. they say. It is as if fanat¬ 
ical exercise addicts were constantly grabbing 
their lapels and launching into sermons. We 
don’t want to have to watch you, either, they 
say—as if they were tied to trees with their 
eyes taped open along jogging trails. A few 
words extolling the virtues of eating and 
drinking, and their argument is complete. 

But the motives arc transparent, the ar¬ 
guments absurd. I know dozens of runners, 
hundreds of non-runners, and in my expe¬ 
rience it is never runners who bring up the 
subject ofexercise. Almost invariably the con¬ 
versations start when someone asks, “Are you 
still running?" No matter that the person ask¬ 
ing this knows quite well that you’ve been run¬ 
ning for 20 years. What he would like to ask. 
the way he would phrase the question if he 
only had the nerve, is, "Everybody's entitled 
to an occasional aberration, but haven't you 
managed to cure yourself yet?" 

But you haven’t, so you mumble. “Yes. still 
at it." and hope he’ll let it go at that. 

I. for one. seldom have such luck. All too 
often I'm forced to listen to a detailed sum¬ 
mary of the latest piece of deathless prose 
that explains how runners are ruining their 
feet, knees, backs, hearts, livers, kidneys, Peo¬ 
ple over 40 can't stand the strain. A little extra 
weight is really good for you (40 pounds? I 
wonder). Runners get so tired their sex lives 
suffer. They get too much of this, too little of 
that. On it goes. Talk about bores. 

To each his own, though, and the point is 
simply this. If you want to wear a corset in¬ 
stead of a belt, and if you choose to pickle 
your insides with martinis, go right ahead. It 
certainly isn’t my concern. I don't want to 
hear about it. and I most assuredly don’t need 
to know your opinions on what I and my 
kind choose to do. END 







This new ball is 
so lively, so consistent, 


so durable, we guarantee it, 


Introducing the new Penn Ultra-blue Racquetball. 

So tough, it comes with something no other ball offers. The 
exclusive Penn Double Performance Guarantee: “If any Penn ball 
should fail before the label wears off, return it to the place of 
purchase or to Penn for two new balls!' 

Strong stuff. But so is the Penn ball. Because that's the way 
we build them. 

With the same, uncompromised quality control that's made 
Penn the standard of excellence in tennis balls. 

Nobody else backs their ball with this kind of guaranteed 
performance. Maybe nobody else can. 

Penn Athletic Products Company VTJTT 


/Hirada by Dodge. Engineered from scratch to be fuel efficient. 



If you own a Thunderbird, Grand Prix, Monte Carlo, Cutlass Supreme, Rega 


Best equipped personal car in 
the mid-size class. 

Automatic Transmission 

Power Steering 

Power Brakes 

AM Radio 

Tinted Glass 

Bucket Seats 

White side-wall radials 

Working Gauges 

Brushed-Metal Instrument Panel 


MPG. ,v,rv: ’ 

Use this estimate for comparisons. 
Your mileage may vary depending 
on your speed, weather and trip 
length. Your actual highway mile¬ 
age will probably be less. Cali¬ 
fornia estimates 16 EPA estimated 
mpg. 24 EPA estimated highway. 


Leather interior available. 






But not at the expense of styling, luxury or performance. 


or Cougar, you owe it to yourself to test drive The New 1980 Dodge /Mirada 


1980 ft 
DODGE ES23 
/MIRADA 


Console with floor shift available 













* 1979 R, J. Reynolds TcboccoCo. 


"Taste Real's new golden taste! 
Richer...mellower than before " 


Real’s new golden leaf tobacco blend does it. 
Tastes richer... mellower... more satisfying. 
A taste that’s pure gold. 

The smoking man’s low tar 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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by ART HILL 


A CHRISTMAS HINT: THIS TOME IS THE 
ULTIMATE' GIFT FOR A BASEBALL NUT 

Christmas came early to Minorca this year. I 
was sitting in the middle of the Mediterra¬ 
nean. brooding over the fact that, for the first 
time in 30 years. I was out of range and had 
missed the World Series, when along came a 
huge volume called The Ultimate Baseball 
Book (Houghton Mifflin. S29.95). It is the 
book I wanted for Christmas—it is the book 
I have always wanted for Christmas. 

The Ultimate Baseball Book is, as it hap¬ 
pens, a Christmas book, a coffee-table book— 
one of those lavish tomes that publishers with 
adroit timing bring out in the hope that they'll 
be snapped up by the affluent buyer seeking 
the perfect gift for the man or woman who 
has everything. This year the person who has 
everything is luckier than ever—if he or she 
is a baseball fan. 

Coffee-table books, covering every con¬ 
ceivable subject from old Dubrovnik to the 
history of mayonnaise, have traditionally 
been notable for a wealth of pictures accom¬ 
panied by text fashioned of fumed oak by a 
bored or uninspired craftsman. What did it 
matter? The books were meant to be dis¬ 
played. exclaimed over and relegated to the 
bottom shelf of the bookcase before the Rose 
Bowl game. Or the Hula Bowl, at the out¬ 
side. Nobody was expected to read them. 

The Ultimate Baseball Book belies its 
provenance. True, it is faithful to the genre 
in that it is loaded with wonderful pictures, 
hundreds and hundreds of them, covering 
American baseball from its father. Alexander 
Cartwright ("The only thing Abner Double- 
day ever started." said Branch Rickey, "was 
the Civil War"—Doubleday had aimed the 
first Union shot at Fort Sumter), to one of its 
latest favorite sons, Jim Rice. Along with 
countless photos of ballplayers, ancient and 
modern, there arc also reproductions of base¬ 
ball cards, programs, buttons, book and mag¬ 
azine covers and sheet music (including Mrs. 
Lou Gehrig's unforgettable / Can't Get to 
First Base With You). No doubt the illus¬ 
trations will attract you first, and keep you 
opening the book right up to Opening Day, 
But The Ultimate Baseball Book is equally 
distinguished for its skillful text. 

From the first chapter. Robert W. Cream¬ 
er's expert reconstitution of the “prehistoric" 
Baltimore Orioles of the '90s. to George V. 
Higgins' rueful tribute to Fenway Park and 
the Red Sox, all the essays make marvelous 
reading. Wilfrid Sheed tells how it was to be 


a Philadelphia fan. forever vexed by Connie 
Mack, the skinflint manager who "served up 
only two kinds of teams, unbeatable and 
lousy." Philadelphia reporters, says Sheed. 
were intimidated by the very legend they had 
created. None of them dared question any¬ 
thing Mack said: was he not renowned for 
his steely integrity? And why? Because the re¬ 
porters said he was. Jonathan Yardley pays 
homage to Christy Mathewson (the best-loved 
ballplayer ever): John Leonard equates grow¬ 
ing up left-wing with rooting for the Dodgers 
I the wretched of the earth, occasionally tri¬ 
umphing through sheer moral superiority); 
Mordecai Richler, perhaps the most eminent 
puberty authority around, describes going 
through same with minor league ball and the 
old Montreal Royals. And there's Tom Wick¬ 
er’s paean to Enos Slaughter and his lament 
that “Country” has failed to make the Hall 
of Fame; Roy Blount Jr.'s meditations on the 
enigmatic Joe DiMaggio; and Red Smith's ho¬ 
sanna to Pepper Martin, who "looked like an 
outsized bird of prey. When he ran he took 
flight, wings beating, beak splitting the wind, 
and when he stole a base he swooped down 
on it with a predator's headlong dive." Gems, 
every one. 

The most surprising prose in the book is 
David Nemec's running account of the his¬ 
tory of the game. It covers the ground, year 
by year, without ever deteriorating into the 
drab recitation of names and numbers one ex¬ 
pects in this sort of thing. Nemec gives every 
season an essence of its own. and includes an 
abundance of the curious facts that are the 
permanent agenda of the eternal forum that 
reconvenes every time two or more baseball 
fans assemble at my house or yours. Curious 
fact: Jack Sheehan. Brooklyn, 1920. is the only 
player to match his lifetime regular-season hit 
total—two—with a like number in the World 
Series. 

Bowie, forgive me. I almost forgot to men¬ 
tion William Wallace’s “Anthem," the book’s 
opening sally—a 14-verse poem consisting en¬ 
tirely of the nicknames of 259 ballplayers. I 
wish I had written either it or The Waste 
Land. To whet the appetite, here is the first 
verse: 


Catfish. Mudcal. Ducky. Coot. 

The Babe. The Barber. The Blade, The 
Brat. 

Windy. Dummy. Gabby. Hoot. 

Big Train. Big Six. Big Ed. Fat. 

I am bewitched by The Ultimate Baseball 
Book. I have read it all. but I suspect it will 
be years before I really finish reading it. And 
here is a suggestion for Daniel Okrent and 
Harris Lewine. who edited it with such lov¬ 
ing care: when you issue the second edition 
some years hence, bring it up-to-date, sure, 
but keep what you have. This book can only 
get thicker, not better. end 



Don’t get 
caught in 
the herd. 


Shop early. Mail early. 

All those Merry Christmas 
cards and gifts you send 
won’t mean a thing unless 
they arrive on time. 

That's why it’s so im 
portant to shop and mail 
early. And just as important 
to use right ZIP Codes, stan¬ 
dard size envelopes, return 
addresses and write clearly. 
And when you send gifts, 
package them properly. 

Please, don’t prance 
around and wait till r s 
the last minute, be- 
cause Christmas 
won’t wait for you. 

Make Christmas merrier. 

Mail early this year. 



















The best way to get 
what you want out 
of the Army is 
to get guaran¬ 
tees going in. 

With the Army’s 

Delayed Entry Program, you can. 

You can choose the skill training or 
duty station that makes the most of your 
qualifications and interests. Then you can 
take up to twelve months to report for duty, 
knowing all the while that the choice you 


by the time you report for 
duty. You may 
already 
know that 
the Army’s a 
great place to 
learn a skill. But 
it’s even better if 

_ you’re learning a skill 

you really want. 

The Delayed Entry program guarantees 
you can. 



made is not just promised, but guaranteed 
in writing. 

The only catch is that you must have 
your high school diploma or its equivalent 



THE SKILL YOU WANT 

Say you want to learn Aircraft Elec¬ 
tronics. If you wait until you graduate to enlist, 
the training may not be available. But if you 
enlist now, your Army Guidance Counsellor 
can tell you when the training you want will 
be available and reserve you a spot. 

So why settle for something 
later, when you have the chance 
to select the exact skillyou want 
right now? 

THE PLACE YOU WANT 

If where you go is more important 
to you than what you do, you can 
select your first duty station or a 
specific unit and get it guaranteed. 

The Army has posts through¬ 
out most of the continental United 
States, in Alaska, Hawaii, Panama, 

Korea and, of course, in Europe. 


r 
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So you can choose to stay close to 
home after your training, or travel to the 
other side of the world. 

PEACE OF MIND 

There’s something very reassuring 
about knowing what the future 

holds. With the De- .. 

layed Entry Program, 
you get that peace of 
mind. You get to finish I 
your senior year in high' 
school secure in the 


knowledge that after graduation you’ll be get¬ 
ting what you want. Guaranteed. Find out 
„ more about the Army’s Delayed 

Entry Program 
now. Send the 
coupon below 
and we’ll send 
you more infor¬ 
mation about today’s Army. 
Better yet, take the right-hand 
portion to your nearest Army Recruiter. 
There’s no obligation. Just information. 



SEND THIS 

FOR MORE INFORMATION. 

Find out more about: Army skill 
training opportunities. Veterans’ ed¬ 
ucational benefits. 30 days paid 
vacation. Good starting pay. Work 
in Alaska, Hawaii, Korea, Panama, 
or almost anywhere in the conti¬ 
nental U.S. The challenge and 
pride of serving your Country. 

Ms./Mr____ 

Address_Apt. #_ 

City- L _State_Zip_ 



PhoneJ_ ) _Date of Birth_ L _ / 

Am Code M(i Du Yt 

Education —High School 9 10 11 12 College 1 2 3 4 4 + 

(Circle btl grille completed) 

H.S. Attending-Graduation Date_ - 

SEND TO: 

ARMY OPPORTUNITIES 
P.0. BOX 1776 

MOUNT VERNON, NY 105S0 

I251GG121I9PC 


RRINR THIQ 

FOR FREE HIS/HER DOG TAGS. 

Bring this portion to your nearest Army * ■* 

Recruiter, and you’ll receive free , 

His/Her dog lags. j 


Ms./Mr. 

FmiXame Lail Name 



/ ir 





M«. Du Yr 

Education —High School 9 10 

(Circle Imi grade completed) 

11 12 College 1 2 3 4 4 + 

H.S. Attending 

Graduation Date 


You must be at least 16 years old to qualify for this premium. 


THE ADDRESS OFYOUR 
NEAREST ARMY RECRUITER IS IN THE 
YELLOW PAGES UNDER"RECRUITING.” 




















iw spirit 
is. 


. \ vf Id New Orleans lives 

in music, memories and pralines— 
those sumptuous morsels of pecans 

and vanilla that have been French Quarter favorites for 300 years. Now that spirit 
lives in tantalizing new Praline® Liqueur. Smooth, mellow, elegant and slightly 
risque, Praline is the original New Orleans-Style' liqueur! 

<£>1979. For a free Praline Liqueur Food and Drink Recipe Booklet, write to: "Recipes:' Suite 3.2615 Edenborn Ave.. Metairie. I.a. 70002 
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by ANITA VERSCHOTH 


LET IT SNOW. LET IT BLOW. YOU CAN 
STILL GO ON THIS MOPED WITH SKIS 


There’s an old saying that goes. “Every mile 
is two in winter." and it may be especially 
true this winter. Consider this forecast in The 
Old Farmer's Almanac for the Northern 
Great Plains: "Jan. will be cold and snowy, 
with western sections experiencing blizzards 
and extreme cold." For outdoor enthusiasts 
who can’t afford a snowmobile and think 
cross-country skiing is plain hard work, it 
looks as if there won't be much to do to fight 
the winter blues but sit around and sip hot 
toddies. Unless, of course, they decide to 
splurge a little and buy a Sno-Runner. the 
new winter fun machine. 

The Sno-Runner is a clever little snow bike, 
a sort of moped on skis that darts and circles 
like a squirrel. It was invented by Royce Hust- 
ed. a 34-year-old engineer who lives in a Chi¬ 
cago suburb and knows all about the winter 
blues. A few months ago Chrysler began man¬ 
ufacturing the bike, and so far its plant in 
Hartford. Wis. has produced more than 
15,000 Sno-Runncrs. at a rate of 250 a day. 
Chrysler sells them primarily through motor¬ 
cycle dealers in the Midwest and Northeast. 
The bikes go for S645 to $700. well below 
the $2,000 to $3,400 cost of a snowmobile. 

The Sno-Runner has a steering ski in front, 
attached to the steering column, and a drive 
ski in back that consists of two parts: a slid¬ 
ing ski joined to a gripper track at the rear. 
The chain-driven gripper uses 21 molded 
polyurethane cleats to propel the bike through 
the snow. “The cleats are only there to push." 
says Husted. “All the support comes from the 
sliding surfaces. It’s a sliding vehicle and not 
at all like a snowmobile, which travels on a 
tread like an army tank. A ski, I feel, is still 
the most efficient way to move on snow.” 

Otherwise, the Sno-Runner is much like a 
moped, with handlebar controls consisting of 
a throttle on the right and a brake lever on 
the left. The tube that connects the steering 
column with the rear column also serves as a 
fuel tank and holds 1.3 gallons, enough to 
keep the 134 cc. engine running for three 
hours. The bike has a top speed of 30 mph 
and gets about 70 miles per gallon. Though 
the bike’s seal is large and well-cushioned, 
the ride is made even more comfortable by 
an ingenious shock-absorbing system—the 
rear ski has been hinged to the gripper track 
so expertly that together they act as a leaf 
spring that bends with the bumps. You can 
fly off a mogul without fear of hurting your 
back or bruising your fanny. The Sno-Run- 
coruinued 


A unique 

and exclusive offer 
on unique and exclusive 
Kinney Colorado Hikers. 


Save $ 5 on a pair of 
genuine Colorado Hikers 
from November 11 through 
November 21. 



Regularly: $44.99 Now: $39.99 


^nney 

The Great American Shoe Store* 


What's so unique about Colorado Hikers? 
Well, for one thing, the price. Not just the sale 
price, but the regular price. 

Because Colorado Hikers are superbly 
crafted and ruggedly constructed. Built like 
hikers costing a lot more. Colorado Hikers 
have a tough Vibram® lug sole with a traction¬ 
like tread. Heavy duty suede leather for long 
wear. And inside, a fully lined foam 
cushioned insole and a padded collar. 

Here's your chance to own the original 
Colorado Hikers. At an unoriginal price. 

$5 off the original price. And during this 
1 1 other fine boots 







Ready in a flash 
for Christmas 
from Kodak. 



Kodak Tele-Ektralite 20 camera: 
Electronic, built-in. flip-out flash. 
Tele lens for getting twice as close. 



Kodak Ektralite 30 camera: Electronic, 
built-in. flip-out flash. Aim-and-shoot 
convenience. Auto-exposure control. 



Kodak Tele-Ektralite 40 camera Electronic, 
built-in. flip-out flash. Tele lens for 
getting twice as close. Auto-exposure control. 



Kodak Ektralite 10 camera: 
Built-in electronic flash with 
aim-and-shoot convenience. 



Kodak Ektramax camera: Built-in 
electronic flash. Stops action. 
f/1.9 lens for low-light capability. 


What's new from Kodak this Christmas? 

flash! Flips out at the touch 
of a button so you’re ready 
in a flash for sharp, dear 
pictures. And Kodak has a 
whole line of built-in-flash cameras to 
brighten anyone's Christmas. 


The flip-i 



Kodak Ektra cameras 




OFFICIAL PHOTO CONSULTANT TO 
THE 1980 OLYMPIC WINTER GAMES. 

























In America, not all 
television is created equal 


HBO. THE BEST ENTERTAINMENT ON TV TODAY 

Turn on most TVs in America and you can tune in all 
three networks— and lots of commercials. 

But turn on a TV with Home Box Office and you'll tune 
in, night after night, to the biggest and best movies 
today, knock-out sports programs you won't find on 
commercial television, plus original HBO specials 
from all over the world. And no commercials. 

Not one. 

NO MORE SUDS... NO MORE BLEEPS 

With HBO, no detergent ad will ever get between 
you and your favorite stars. And no editorial 
slicing will ever cut you off from any of the 
great moments. That's HBO's promise. 

Because that's HBO's premise. 


KEEP YOUR DOLLARS AT HOME 

For just a few dollars a month, you can share 
in the best entertainment on TV today. And that's a 
bargain you can't afford to miss. 

THE HBO PLUG-IN 

HBO is available only to cable TV subscribers and 
people who live in selected apartment buildings and 
private residences. Just contact your cable TV company 
and ask about HBO service. Then sit back, relax and get 
ready to enjoy TV at its best. HBO— America's leading 
pay TV service. 

If you don't know the name of the cable TV 
company or pay television sendee in your area, 
write Home Box Office, Time & Life Building, 

Neu> York, N.Y. 10020. 



Great Movies — No Commercials 


© 1979 Home Bo* Ollice. Inc 



ON SUPER 8 MM FILM 



rOOTBAlL 

Super Bowl XII: 1978 Oollos over Denver 
400 color sound MIS5208 

Super Bowl X 1976 Pittsburg over Dallas 
400 color sound MIS52IO 

200 color silent S1S9I20 

Super Bowl IX: 1975 Pittsburg over 
Minnesoto 

400 color sound MIS5220 

200' color Silent S1S9130 

Super Bowl VIII: 1974 Miomi over 
Minnesoto 

200 color Silent S1S9140 

NFl Football Follies Absurd, bone heod 
plays, gools, wrong tackles, and crazy 
passes that ore a port of pro football 
200 color silent SIS9I00 

200' b/w silent S1S9110 

Fantastic Football Funnies 

400 color sound M1S5230 


See All fight his way 
to the top for the 
third time. Yankees 
destroy the mighty 
Los Angeles 
Dodgers, and 
Montreal skate its 
way to a hockey 
dynasty, moments 
in sports that you'll 
never want to 
forget. Watch the 
latest important 
and exciting sports 
events over and 
over again right in 
your own home. So 
order now and get 
ready to watch 
sports at its best! 


Frozler-Quorry 

200 color sound 
200 color silent 


Muhammad All Twu Gieul Fignts- 
Zoro Folley/Oscor Bonoveno 

200 color silent S1S7080 

200 b/w silent S2S7200 


Seven Great Knockouts i 
All, Frozier. Sugar Roy o 
200 b/w silent 


Sugar Roy Robinson: Iwo Great FigMs- 
Rondy Turpm/Cormen Bosilio 

200 b/w silent S2S7220 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED HIGHLIGHT FILMS 

PQ. Box 4155 Church Street Station 
New York. N Y 10249 


S11112 


Please send me turns listed below I understand all films come in Super 8 mm only. 
Payment in full, including state and local taxes plus SI OO postage ana handling is 
enclose<3 m check or money order I wit expect Mm within A ■6 weeks. 

Fill in film prices in spoces provided below as follows. 

200'b/w silent: SI 0.95 each 200' color sound: $32 95 each 

200'color silent: $21.95 each 400' color sound: S54.95eoch 


Plu s Postag e and tax 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED ISA TRADEMARK OF TIME INC 
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Which is the play 
and which is the replay? 



iginal broadcast 


The crucial play. The big laugh. 
The classic line. The thundering 
climax. The world of television is 
filled with memorable moments, 
moments worth experiencing 
again and again. And thanks to 
the home video cassette recorder 
you can. 

But the quality of the experi¬ 
ence is enhanced when 
your video cassette /£ 

recorder produces ^S'*„ 

a copy that is vir- 
tually indistin- I 
guishable from *** 


the original broadcast. That is the 
essence of "high fidelity" recording 
and that is what TDK Super Avilyn 
video cassettes are all about. 

The two television sets show a 
moment worth saving and sharing. 
One is an actual closed-circuit 
broadcast and one is a recording 
made with a TDK Super Avilyn 
video cassette. Can you tell which 
is which?* 

Whether you record in the 
) VHS or Beta format, you want 

a cassette capable of produc¬ 
ing sharp, bright pictures, bold, 

f true colors and clean 
sound. And that’s the 
kind of performance 
you can expect from 
TDK. 

TDK Super Avilyn 
cassettes helped make 
the age of home video 
possible; they were the 
first good enough to be 
approved for four-hour 
use by all the VHS deck 
manufacturers. And hi 
fi buffs know the TDK 

E name; the TDK SA 
audio cassette is the 
number one selling 
high bias cassette in 
America. Now video 
DRS fans can have that kind 

ofqualityinavideo 
cassette that will match 
every great performance 
with one of its own— 

KS TDK Super Avi ly n. 


Video Cassettes 


High fidelity for the eyes. 


SHOPWALK continued 

ner is less noisy than a lawn mower and 
weighs only 72 pounds (a snowmobile tips in 
at around 400). Pull a few pins and the Sno- 
Runner breaks down into three parts, almost 
small enough for a shopping bag. Three Run¬ 
ners can fit in a large car trunk. 

Husted says, “I wanted to scale down the 
snowmobile and provide an affordable, eas¬ 
ily handled fun vehicle for all of us who live 
in the flatland snow areas." 

Fun is what the Sno-Runner is all about. 
H can slide through the narrowest passages 
in the woods, fly across fields, shoot to the 
top of hills and bounce off moguls. And it 
can even carry a 200-pound rider or pull a 
200-pound load on a toboggan. It works in 
deep powder, in which it trails a white cloud, 
or on the first thin blanket of snow. “We had 
a lot of fun riding it in frozen swamps with 
the reeds way over our heads," says Husted. 

Hold out one foot for balance and, like a 
motorcycle, you can bank it sharply to take 
the tightest turns. Or kneel out and use one 
leg as a third ski. When it comes to agility, 
the Sno-Runner will beat any snowmobile. 
“Racing at 30 mph on a snow bike is really ex¬ 
citing," says Husted. "A snowmobile doesn’t 
get exciting until you hit 85 mph." And if 
the bike gets bogged down in deep snow, you 
simply lift it out. 

It took Husted and two partners 10 years 
to develop the snow bike. Husted had always 
wanted to be an inventor. “As a kid," he says. 
"I was always building little putter cars out 
of lawn mowers.” To develop the snow bike, 
Husted started out by mounting a small en¬ 
gine on a regular ski which he connected to a 
throttle on a ski pole. The engine weighed 
6'A pounds, and it neatly pulled skis, plus ski¬ 
er, over flats and uphill. “We could go any¬ 
where." says Husted. "We didn't need moun¬ 
tains or ski lifts. Then we thought of putting 
a scat on the ski.” 

It took five years just to develop the rear 
propulsion cleats, and there were times when 
Husted—who has poured most of his earn¬ 
ings as an engineer into the project—tried to 
sell his invention to snowmobile manufactur¬ 
ers. "It won’t work,” they told him. For Hust¬ 
ed, the bike became an obsession. 

When he finally perfected his prototype, 
he had no difficulty convincing Chrysler that 
it did indeed work. Now other companies, 
among them a Japanese firm, are planning to 
get into the snow-bike business. 

Of course, the Sno-Runner is not a vehicle 
that the law would permit on a highway— 
partly because the sight of the bike tends to 
cause a commotion. One day last winter, as 
Husted and several friends rode their bikes 
in a field near a highway in Michigan, a num- 
Uei uf cats pulled olT ilie load to watch. 
“There was quite a crowd." says Husted, “and 
finally a policeman came and said, ‘Look, you 
arc not doing anything illegal, but would you 
please go back into the woods so we can get 
traffic moving again?’ ” end 
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Put your skills on the line in the most exciting, most realistic sports games ever created. 

WM THE BIG ONES! 



To win at this authentic pro game, 
you've got to be a whole 
coaching staff! 

PAYDIRT! 

• Send in every play! 

• Play the clock! 

• Outpsyche the other team! 

• Build a defense to contain whatever they can 
throw at you! 

SI put a whole season s results through a computer 
to develop the Play Action charts that are the secret 
of the unmatched realism you get in PAYDIRT! 

Each team's strengths—and weaknesses—have to 
be taken into account. Everything's included for 
gruelling head-to-head competition except for the 
roar of the crowd. 



Now you can put together a dream team 
of your own, and then manage it through some of 
the most exciting games of all time! 

SUPERSTAR BASERALL 

• Imagine Cy Young pitching to Babe Ruth! 

• Mickey Mantle and Ty Cobb on the same team! 

Si's computer makes it possible. They analyzed the 
career records of 96 superstars, summarized it all on 
unique Player Performance Cards ... and put you in 
command. No big league manager has ever had it 
so good. Trades, batting order, what pitching great 
to send to the shower, it's all up to you—and 
whoever's sitting across the table. 


COMPLETE COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 


Ten great ways to wrap up your 
Christmas shopping now! 

Sports Illustrated Games 

MAIL TO: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED GAMES. DEPT. SI-12. P.O. BOX 3640. BALTIMORE. MARYLAND 21214 

Send me the game(s) ordered below. I enclose $12.00 per game plus 10% per order for handling. 



□ Paydirt! 

□ Superstar Baseball! 

Also available: 

□ Go for the Green: Replay 
18 super holes from such 
courses as Merion. Olympic. 
Baltusrol. Augusta. 

□ Baseball Strategy: Luck 
isnl a factor here |ust 
your baseball knowledge and 
management skills 


□ Win. Place & Show: Become 
owner, handicapper. |OCkey- 
bettor Strategy and skill 
decide big money winner 

□ Football Strategy: Award¬ 
winning game based on 
play-callmg genius of the 
legendary Johnny Unitas. 

□ Challenge Golf: Famous— 
and awesome—Pebble 
Beach reproduced 
magnificently in scale for 
you to master 


□ Speed Circuit Ail-skill 
racing at Monaco. Monza. 
Watkins Glen require skill & nerve 

□ Basketball Strategy: 
Fast-action game in which 
you control players of vaned 
abilities—just as in real life 

□ College Football: 32 of the 
all-time great college teams 

. yours to match up in 
undreamed of gridiron battles. 
Check your list 
SI Games make great gifts! 


Address _ 
City_ 


Date of this order: _ 

Q Check or money order enclosed to The Avalon Hill Game Co. 
Bill: ( ) Amexco ( ) Master Charge ( ) Visa 

Interbank No _Expiration Date:_ 

Account No. _ 

Signature _ 



















Just one look is all it takes to 
appreciate the exceptional value 
of the Mazda RX-7 versus 
Datsun280ZX or Porsche924. 


The 1980 Mazda RX-7 GS $ 7995 


As remarkable as the 
Mazda RX-7 is on its own 
merits, it looks all the better 
when compared with the 
competition. Because the 
sleek, aerodynamic RX-7 is 
virtually everything you 
could want in a refined 
sports car—at an almost un¬ 
believable price. 

It can reach 0-50 in 6.3 sec¬ 
onds. Its inherently compact 
rotary engine is placed 
behind the front axle, for 
ideal weight distribution 
and superb handling. 

In auto racing, a specially- 















prepared RX-7 won its class 
at tne Daytona 24-hour race. 
Another RX-7 set a world 


speed record at Bonneville. 



The incredible smooth¬ 
ness of the rotary engine 
makes the RX-7 a quiet 
sports car. All this perfor¬ 
mance from a car that can 
attain excellent gas mileage 
on the open road. 

But one of the most re¬ 
markable aspects of the front 
mid-engine RX-7 is that it 
offers infinitely more than 
performance. It also pro¬ 
vides extraordinary comfort. 

So if you know what you 
want in a sports car, and you 
don't want to pay a king's 
ransom to get it, take a Took 
at the RX-7 GS or S Model. 


The beautifully-styled, high- 
mileage, high-performance 
sports cars from Mazda. 



You're also going to 
like the looks of RX-7 GS 
standard features. 

• AM/FM stereo radio with 
power antenna • Side-win¬ 
dow demisters • Cut-pile 
nylon carpeting • Tinted 
glass • 5-speed • Tachometer 

• Styled steel wheels • Steel- 
belted radial tires • Front 
and rear stabilizer bars 


• Ventilated front disc and 
finned rear drum brakes 
with power assist • Electric 
remote hatch release. 3- 
speed automatic transmis¬ 
sion, air conditioning, 
aluminum wheels and sun 
roof available as options. 

•Manufacturer's suggested retail price for GS 
Model shown. S Model $7195. Slightly higher 
in California. Actual prices established by deal¬ 
ers. Taxes, license, freight, optional equipment 
and any other dealer charges are extra. (Wide 
alloy wheels shown $275-5295 extra.) All prices 
subject to change without notice. 

•*EPA estimates for comparison purposes for GS 
Model with 5-spd. Irans. The mileage you get 
may vary depending on how fast you drive, the 
weather, ana trip length. The actual highway 
mileage will probably be less, California, @6] 
estimated mpg, 27 estimated highway mpg. 
Mazda's rotary engine licensed by NSU-WANKEL. 

mazoa 

The more you look, 
the more you like. 











RARE 


KOOUCT Of SCOTLAND 


JUSTERINI & BROOKS Founded 174‘? 


Once in a great while, 
something comes along that 
exceeds your expectations. 


It s truly rare 


B68KIAIK 



A LIGHTHEARTED AND GRATIFYING LOOK 
AT AN ADOLESCENT BECOMING A MAN 

Terry Davis’ first novel. Vision Quest (Vi¬ 
king. S8.95). is compared by John Irving, the 
author of The World According to Carp, to 
The Catcher in the Rye. There's nothing un¬ 
usual about that: every American first novel 
narrated by a high-school boy in search of 
himself is compared to The Catcher in the 
Rye. The difference here is that the compar¬ 
ison is justifed; Vision Quest is a lovely little 
book, honest and funny and altogether true 
to life. 

It is. to begin with, a novel about people 
so thoroughly decent and attractive that one 
wants to reach out and embrace them all. Lou¬ 
den Swain, the narrator, is a high-school se¬ 
nior in Spokane who lives with his divorced 
father, an auto dealer, and who has two great 
purposes in life: to win his pivotal wrestling 
match against the formidable Gary Shute and 
to love his girl friend, Carla, with every ounce 
of his aching heart: “Having a serious girl 
friend is not all fun and games. There’s re¬ 
sponsibility in it.” As he pursues those goals, 
he leaves the reader positively glowing. 

Understand, there’s nothing saccharine 
about Davis’ tale. To the contrary, his people 
are real and believable precisely because he 
does not sentimentalize or condescend to 
them. Vision Quest is about a boy who la¬ 
ments “the short time I’ve got left to be a 
kid," reasoning that “in a few months the 
greatest time of my life would be over,” but 
who has the sturdiness and common sense to 
know it’s time “to put the high-school part 
of my life behind me.” There’s none of Sal¬ 
inger’s teen-age self-pity here: Swain doesn't 
resent adults—he likes and tries to understand 
them, because he knows that before long lie’ll 
be one himself. His goal—his “vision quest.” 
if you will—is to be a good one. 

He also knows that before he gets to adult¬ 
hood he has to pass the immediate challenge 
of adolescence, which in his case is to pre¬ 
pare himself to do the best possible job in his 
big match. Davis describes that preparation 
lovingly and exuberantly: the dieting to make 
weight, the long-distance running, the hard 
workouts in the smelly yet uniquely compan¬ 
ionable wrestling room. 

The novel vibrates with the joy of sport 
and youth, of boys pushing themselves to 
whatever outer limits of excellence they pos¬ 
sess. Their competition is tough but always 
friendly, their rivalries heated but never with¬ 
out respect. These kids are winners, and Carla 
is simply wonderful. So, for that matter, is Vi¬ 
sion Quest. END 















Also in Brown 


Some of the best things 
about our designer shoes 
are the things you can’t see, 


When you buy designer shoes, you expect 
them to look.sma.rt. But when you choose from 
the Florsheim Designer Collection, you can 
expect a lot more. 

Because our designer shoes are made from 
some of the softest leathers you can buy. 

They’re made to wear comfortably and 
wear uxll, too, because Florsheim shoemakers 
are expert at their craft. 

And they’re made to give you a perfect fit, 
because we make them in a unde range of sizes 
to assure it. 

So when you're looking for designer 
shoes, remember that the Florsheim 
Designer Collection gives -. 

you a lot more than , / 

meets the eye. J V 5 


The Tivoli 


Ftlorshdm Designer Collection ® 

For Free Style Brochure,Write: Florsheim, Dept. AD*7, 130 S.Canal St.,Chicago, 111.60606 




© 1979 R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


cigarette^ FTC Report MAY 78. 


Winston Lights didn’t compromise 


Winston Lights taste good 
like a light cigarette should. 
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STEROIDS: THE GROWING MENACE 


Four days after Grete Waitz' stunning 
performance in the New York Marathon, 
the International Amateur Athletic Fed¬ 
eration banned seven women—three Ro¬ 
manians. two Bulgarians and two Sovi¬ 
ets—from track and field competition for 
life for taking anabolic steroids. The con¬ 
trast could scarcely be more pronounced. 
Waitz. who has stressed that she has nev¬ 
er used steroids, pared nearly five min¬ 
utes off her world record to win in 
2:27:33. prompting Dr. Ken Foreman, a 
Seattle exercise physiologist who will be 
the U.S. women’s track coach at the 1980 
Olympics, to venture that with their ide¬ 
al build for endurance running. “In the 
future I think women will be beating men 
in marathon races.” Other experts agree 
that women are only beginning to tap 
their athletic potential. 

The IAAF’s action, however, comes 
as a reminder that instead of fulfilling 
that potential, some women are only too 
willing to blur the distinction between 
themselves and men by ingesting ste¬ 
roids. synthetic derivatives of the male 
hormone testosterone, which tend to give 
women greater muscle definition and 
other masculine characteristics. Those 
punished were a long jumper, a hurdler, 
two discus throwers and three middle- 
distance runners: Bulgaria's Totka Petro¬ 
va. the World Cup champion in the 
1.500: Romania's Natalia Marasescu. the 
world-record holder in the mile: and Ilea- 
na Silai. the world’s third-ranked 1.500 
runner behind Petrova and Marasescu. 

At a time of growing concern over the 
use of drugs in sports, steroids are the 
most prevalent and worrisome of all. Pre¬ 
scribed in therapeutic doses, usually 5 mg 
a day. they are used to treat post-sur¬ 
gical patients and to combat pituitary 
dwarfism. In the 1960s steroids gained 
favor among body builders, wrestlers, 
weight lifters, football players and 
weight-event athletes who felt that mas¬ 
sive dosages, up to 500 mg a day. would 
increase their muscle bulk, weight and 
strength. Now even athletes with slight 
builds, such as middle-distance runners. 


believe steroids provide explosive power 
for sprinting at the end of races. 

This may be the case, but in massive 
doses, steroids almost certainly cause liv¬ 
er damage in both sexes and. among men. 
shrinkage of the genitals and impotency. 
In women, steroids can produce a deep¬ 
ened voice, growth of facial and chest 
hair, clitoral enlargement, menstrual ir¬ 
regularities and impairment of reproduc¬ 
tive capacity. Especially alarming in 
younger athletes is the possibility of pre¬ 
mature bone ossification that can stunt 
growth. Added to the physical hazards 
is the ethical question of chemical ma¬ 
nipulation of an athlete's body. 

Detection techniques are fairly new, 
tests having been first conducted at the 
1976 Olympics. Since then international 
federations have been testing athletes at 
major competitions, and the IAAF is par¬ 
ticularly vigilant. In general, however, 
policing is limited by high cost and time 
constraints. Also, by going off steroids a 
few weeks before competing, athletes can 
usually avoid detection while still retain¬ 
ing what they believe to be the drug’s 
benefits. Apparently owing to miscalcu¬ 
lation. a number of them have neverthe¬ 
less been caught, a clear majority being 
Eastern Europeans. 

U.S. athletes arc hardly innocent by¬ 
standers. Two of the six weight lifters dis¬ 
qualified at the Montreal games were 
Americans. One reason the U.S. has been 
spared major scandal is that little testing 
has been done here. But trackmen in 
Southern California make regular runs 
to Mexico, where the drug is sold over 
the counter. Speaking strictly of male ath¬ 
letes, Al Cantello, the Naval Academy 
track coach, says. “Every top-flight track¬ 
man in the U.S. takes steroids." Chuck 
DeBus. coach of the 1979 national AAU 
and AIAW championship track and field 
teams, estimates that 70% of all top- 
ranked U.S. track athletes, men and 
women, use steroids. Noting the gap be¬ 
tween American and Eastern European 
women in track events, DeBus says, "I 
don't mean this to sound like sour grapes. 


but it’s tough to beat them with their ste¬ 
roids. ... In the Communist countries 
they are being used scientifically.” 

One knowledgeable U.S. observer. Da¬ 
vid Costill, exercise physiologist at Ball 
State University, says. “It’s our Amer¬ 
ican anti-Communist mentality to blame 
everything on the governments of those 
countries, but their officials are as much 
against stem ids as anybody. What hap¬ 
pens is, a coach or an athlete wants to 
try it and see if he can succeed." 

Indeed, last week a Soviet sports of¬ 
ficial said, “What can we do? Steroids 
are freely available at our pharmacies, 
on prescription, which is not difficult for 
a trainer or athlete to obtain." 

As disturbing as the prospect may be. 
what is needed is the authority to con¬ 
duct spot checks of athletes in training. 
In the absence of routine international 
spot checks. U.S. sports governing bod¬ 
ies should consider introducing their own 
testing procedures, while at the same 
time taking steps to provide alternatives 
to drugs. 

U.S. athletes take steroids partly out of 
frustration over the supposed disadvan¬ 
tages under which they labor. But the fact 
is that the Soviets and East Germans 
probably succeed in sports less because of 
steroids than because of their advances in 
the selection and training of athletes. “If 
athletes have confidence in their training 
program, they won’t feel they have to re¬ 
sort to drugs.” says Dr. Irving Dardik. 
chairman of the U.S. Olympic Commit¬ 
tee’s Sports Medicine Committee. 

In a recent interview with The Wash¬ 
ington Post, former UCLA womens 
track coach Pat Connolly said. “The use 
of steroids does—I hate to say this, but 
it’s true—make freaks out of women. 
Women are beautiful creatures the way 
God made them, and they can do a lot 
of things tremendously well. We don’t 
even have any idea of how well we can 
do some things because we haven’t been 
trying very long. But by taking male hor¬ 
mone. a woman is really changing what 
she is all about." 


CONTINUED 
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SCORECARD continued 


SOLD OUT 

Trouble is brewing in the form of an al¬ 
leged ticket-scalping scheme at USC. Ac¬ 
cording to former Trojaa football play¬ 
ers interviewed by Bill Brubaker of The 
Miami News. USC Assistant Coach 
Marv Goux sold their 50-yard-line tick¬ 
ets, face value up to $10, for an average 
of $50 apiece. 

In its copyrighted story, the News 
quoted New England Running Back Sam 
Cunningham, Tampa Bay linebackers 
Richard Wood and David Lewis, Buf¬ 
falo Tight End Joe Shipp, Chicago Quar¬ 
terback Vince Evans and Cincinnati 
Safety Marvin Cobb, all of whom played 
for USC between 1970 and 1977, as be¬ 
ing “grateful” to Goux for the ticket sales. 
Varsity players were given four midfield 
tickets for each game, the maximum al¬ 
lowed by the NCAA, with an option to 
buy four more. Unwanted tickets would 
be turned in to Goux, who, the story said, 
would sell them. 

Wood, a three-time All-America, de¬ 
scribed the procedure this way: “At the 
start of the season, at a team meeting. 
Coach Goux would ask us, 'Do you want 
the tickets or do you want to sell ’em?' 
I’d say, ‘Sell ’em... .’ We’d pick up the 
tickets the week of the game, then tell 
Coach Goux what we wanted sold. 
Coach Goux never made any promises. 
He said, i’ll get you the best I can get 
you.’ So Coach Goux sold the tickets, 
then gave us the money.” 

When apprised of the allegations, Da¬ 
vid Berst, the NCAA’s director of en¬ 
forcement, said he’d “never encountered 
an organized effort by a coach selling 
tickets for a number of youngsters at 
above face value.” Berst labeled it a vi¬ 
olation of two NCAA rules, one which 
prohibits benefits not made available to 
the student body in general, the other 
making athletes receiving unauthorized 
money ineligible to play. 

Several of the players also said that 
Head Coach John Robinson knew about 
the scalping, and Shipp recalled Robin¬ 
son saying in 1977, “When you get out 
of the university, don’t talk to reporters 
about the ticket situation, because you’re 
only going to hurt your fellow people.” 

In response, Robinson told Brubaker. 
“I think it was common practice back a 
number of years ago... . Since I’ve been 
here, there has been no organized op¬ 
eration, as such, to sell players’ tickets." 

For his part, Goux vigorously denies 
the allegations. “I’m a coach. ... I’ve 


never helped them sell their tickets.” 

At least one former USC star said he 
doesn’t know if Goux scalped tickets. 
“I’m not saying he did or he didn’t,” said 
O. J. Simpson. “I really don’t know be¬ 
cause I never had to use Coach [Goux], 
I did pretty good with tickets myself.” 
Pressed for details, Simpson demurred. 
“I don’t want to answer that because I 
don’t want our national championship 
taken away.” 

USC Athletic Director Dr. Richard 
Perry announced that the school will 
conduct an investigation. In all likeli¬ 
hood, so will the NCAA. 

OYSTER STEW 

Back in 1930, Stanford University adopt¬ 
ed the Indian as its athletic symbol. Seven 
years ago, bowing to pressure from na¬ 
tive American groups, the Indians be¬ 



came the Cardinals—not the religious or 
feathery type, just the non-aligned col¬ 
or, also known as Stanford Red. 

But that was only temporary. Since 
then the university has been trying to 
come up with a new moniker. In the most 
recent campus poll. Trees emerged as the 
favorite, slightly ahead of Gryphons, 
though neither won a majority. 

We’d like to pass along the suggestion 
of Lin Wright, associate director of uni¬ 
versity relations at Mississippi State, who 
has thoroughly researched the mascot lit¬ 
erature and found that the oyster has 
been overlooked, Oysters. Wright insists. 


readily lend themselves to mascotry. For 
instance, Oystermen could root for their 
abductor-mussel offense and their hard¬ 
shell defense. Wide receivers could be re¬ 
named Oyster catchers, team supporters 
could be Oysters Rockefeller and culti¬ 
vate pearls to raise money. Even the pep 
yell would be a natural, with a cheering 
squad of Oysterettes chanting on the 
sideline. “Oysters, oysters! Raw! Raw! 
Raw!” 

HOW I SPENT MY SUMMER VACATION 

Visitors to next summer’s Olympic 
Games in Moscow may be struck by the 
absence of children. The Education Min¬ 
istry would “neither confirm nor deny” 
rumors that Moscow will be childless, but 
a Ministry spokeswoman conceded. 
“Yes, that’s right. Children aged seven 
to 15 who aren’t going to Pioneer camp 
or staying with relatives in the country 
will have to leave Moscow. The schools 
will be setting up summer camps for them 
outside the city.” 

It isn’t unusual for Moscow parents 
to send their children away for the sum¬ 
mer, either to Pioneer camps, which are 
sponsored by the trade unions, or to stay 
with country relatives. But even univer¬ 
sity students have been told that exams 
will be administered in May, a month ear¬ 
lier than usual, and unless they are help¬ 
ing with Olympic preparations, they may 
have to spend the summer elsewhere. 

There has been no official explanation 
for the pressure to clear the city of its 
youth, but three reasons come to mind: 
such an exodus of almost a million peo¬ 
ple will reduce the congestion that is ex¬ 
pected during the Games; it will ease the 
concern of officials who would be em¬ 
barrassed by young people pestering 
tourists for hard-to-come-by commodi¬ 
ties, such as chewing gum and blue jeans; 
and, with some 300,000 foreigners in 
Moscow, it will cut down on what the So¬ 
viets call “ideological contamination.” 

THEY SAID IT 

• Bum Phillips, Houston Oiler coach, as¬ 
sessing the talents of Running Back Earl 
Campbell: “Earl may not be in a class 
by himself, but whatever class he’s in, it 
doesn’t take long to call the roll.” 

• Ernie Holmes, former Pittsburgh Steel- 

er tackle, explaining his decision to em¬ 
bark on a professional boxing career: 
“When Ali put down his gloves and 
picked up his fork, I put aown my fork 
and picked up my gloves.” end 
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NowPolavision instant movies 
give you everything 
from slow motion to no motion. 



Stop action. Instant replay 



Introducing Action Control. It’s a new Polavision 
feature that can help you speed up your progress on 
the courts, the slopes or the links. By slowing you down 
on the screen. So you can see precisely what you’re 
doing wrong. Or right. 

With Action Control, you can slow the action 
down to 1/2,1/3.1/4 or l/10th of normal speed. 

You can see yourself ‘frozen” in stop action. You 
can have instant replays. You can even advance 
the film frame by frame — to pinpoint any flaws in 
form or errors in execution. All at the touch of a 
button. 


Best of all. Polavision instant movies are easy to shoot and 
’ ap in seconds. So you can replay the action while it’s 
still fresh in y our mind. And correct mistakes before 
they become habits. 

Action Control from Polavision. It gives you the 
kind of complete control every top athlete needs. 
For the dealer nearest you who carries Polavision 
with Action Control, call collect: 617-864-1534. 

Polavision from Polaroid 

Now with Action Control 

© 1979 Polaroid Corporation. "Polaroid" and ''Polavision“ # 
Scenes in players are simulated. 
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Bama s Quarterback Steadman Sbeaty set a rushing record of 190 yards in beating Mississippi State 


L ast Friday Nebraska Football Coach 
Tom Osborne was distractedly shuf¬ 
fling papers around his desk as he talked 
about his team.“We’re not unbeatable," 
he said, "but we’re pretty good. 1 guess 
to be great, though, to be No. I. a team 
has to be able to play poorly and still 
win. You've got to be able to survive a 
fumbled kickoff or something like that. 
And you have to be a little bit fortunate." 

Then Osborne put his squad on a plane 
for Columbia. Mo., where the next day 
the Cornhuskers played poorly against 
Missouri—among other things, they blew 
a 14-point lead in an eight-second span— 
and fumbled a kickoff. But they were a lit¬ 
tle bit fortunate, winning 23-20. Which 
makes them great? Perhaps. Which 
makes them No. I? Perhaps. 

After all. for a team hot on the trail of 
a national championship—as 8-0 and 
No. 2-ranked Nebraska most certainly 
is—overcoming adversity is second in 
importance only to winning every game. 
Indeed, among the nation's six most no¬ 
table undefeated teams—all of w hich arc 
holding up their index fingers with some 
justification—three of them had to show 
championship mettle Saturday to win. 
No. 6 Florida State required two second- 
half touchdown passes by backup Quar¬ 
terback Wally Woodham and an eight- 
yard run by Mike Whiting with 1:38 to 
play to get past Cincinnati (2-6) 26-21. 
No. 4 Houston needed tw'o final-period 
TDs—a 14-yard run by Terald Clark and 
a seven-yard pass from Delrick Brown 
to Leon Felder—to defeat TCU (2-6) 
21-10. And Nebraska required a mira¬ 
cle. getting it when Missouri (4-4). on 
the last play of the game and with the 
ball on the Huskcrs’ 11. disdained a near- 
certain game-lying field goal in favor of 
a vain attempt to score the winning 
touchdown. Three weeks ago Alabama, 

continued 




In the debate over who's on top — Alabama, Nebraska. 
USC, Ohio State, Houston or Florida State—one point is 
clear: No. 1 wears red by DOUGLAS S. LOONEY 
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RED ALERT continued 


which seemingly has a death grip on the 
No. I spot, got behind 17—zip to (then 
4-l| Tennessee (now 4-3) before rally¬ 
ing; No. 5 Ohio State has had to stage 
frantic comebacks against both Minne¬ 
sota (now 4-4-1) and UCLA (now 3-5). 

And the No. 3 Southern Cal Tro¬ 
jans, the seemingly invincible golden 
boys who were supposed to run off with 
the national title, failed to hall a second- 
half surge by unranked Stanford four 
weeks ago and paid for it with a 21-21 
tie. The Trojans were summarily dropped 
from the No. I spot in both major polls— 
the AP. in which writers vote, and the 
UPI, in which coaches vote—and now 
have only the slimmest chance of re¬ 
claiming the ranking before the end of 
the regular season. 

With six undefeated teams holding 
down the top six positions in the AP poll, 
only one thing is certain: to be No. I 
this year a team must wear some shade 
of red. Alabama wears crimson while 
Houston. Nebraska and Ohio State arc 
arrayed in scarlet; USC wears cardinal; 
and Florida State’s color is garnet. 


But among those wearing the requi¬ 
site color, who really is No. I ? 

The wire services say Alabama. Bill 
Dooley, coach of Virginia Tech, whose 
team has been rocked two years running 
by the Tide, says, "There's no difference 
between drowning in the Pacific and 
drowning in the Atlantic, but this year's 
Alabama team is better than last year’s. 
I'd vote the Tide No. I.” Jimmy (The 
Greek) Snyder ranks USC tops, followed 
by 'Bama, Ohio State and Nebraska. 
Mort Olshan, editor and publisher of The 
Gold Sheet , viewed by many as the bi- 
ble of football information, also plumps 
for Southern California. "We feel USC 
would be favored over any team in the 
country if the game were played right 
now,’’ he says. 

"I don’t know,” says Osborne. “I think 
it’s like four blind men trying to describe 
an elephant. It depends where you’re 
standing.” That’s what he says: he votes, 
however, for his Cornhuskers. At Florida 
State, Coach Bobby Bowden says, “Ev¬ 
erybody is closing the gap on everybody.” 

All talk about No. I must start with Al¬ 



abama. When USC faltered, then-No. 2 
’Bama was promoted into the top spot. 
“It’s nice to be No. 1.” says Tide Coach 
Bear Bryant, “but it doesn’t mean a hill 
of beans at this stage of the game. Yet, be¬ 
ing No. I is like courting a girl. Once you 
get your hands on her, you never want to 
let her get away.” Bryant knows. Just last 
season, half of the old girl got away—the 
UPI half, which went to USC—although 
the AP awarded the Tide its version of 
the national championship. 

While all coaches arc given to saying 
that it’s not important where a team starts 
in the rankings but where it ends up. 
that’s not true. To the contrary, the most 
significant factor in the final ratings may 
be the preseason poll. Witness the en¬ 
viable position Alabama finds itself in: 

If ’Bama isn’t beaten or lied, it will 
end the season as national champ—nev¬ 
er mind that a persuasive case can be 
made that the Tide is only the third- or 
fourth-best team in the country. It’s a 
lockout, because ’Bama was the No. 2 
preseason choice in the AP poll. As soon 
as USC was tied, Alabama moved to the 
top, there to remain until it slips up. Even 
if Nebraska finishes 11-0. which means 
it must beat Oklahoma on Nov. 24, the 
only chance the folks in Lincoln would 
have to legitimately shout "We’re No. 
I” would be for the Huskers to play— 
and beat—Alabama in the Orange Bowl. 
That’s a possibility. Which is more than 
Ohio State has. Even if the Buckeyes roll 
on, beating Michigan and finishing 11-0, 
No. I is a pipe dream in Columbus. It 
matters not a whit that both Oklahoma 
and Michigan are tougher than any three 
teams put together on Alabama’s sched¬ 
ule. ’Bama got there first. 

Bob Devaney, athletic director at Ne¬ 
braska. correctly says that the best way to 
get to be No. I is to start out there in Sep¬ 
tember and win every week. If not. then a 
team must wait for the team or teams 
ahead of it to be beaten. The voting is by 
rote. It’s like a very conservative corpo¬ 
ration in which the vice-president invari¬ 
ably becomes president even though the 
treasurer might be far better qualified. 

Which, in a year like this, is too bad. 
That’s mostly because, simply put, Al¬ 
abama has a creampufT schedule. The 
Tide has not had. and will not have, a 
rigorous test of its considerable skills dur¬ 
ing the regular season. Its opponents have 
a cumulative record of 21-33-2, a win¬ 
ning percentage of .393; the NCAA has 
added up the numbers and found that 





Alabama is playing only (he 106th most 
difficult schedule in the country. (See 
box on page 40 for how the Top Six un- 
defeateds have compared so far this sea¬ 
son.) This is understandable, because 
'Bama has rushed out to do battle with 
the likes of Wichita Stale and Virginia 
Tech. Bryant, a man given to mumbling 
when sensitive issues are brought up, 
mumbles, “I make no apology for Wich¬ 
ita State.” Well, he should. 

In fairness, Alabama doesn’t always 
go for the runts. Last year, for example, 
both Southern Cal and Nebraska were 
on the Tide's schedule. But in their places 
this season are Wichita State (1-8) and 
Georgia Tech (2-5-1). After blitzing 
another newcomer. Baylor, 45-0, Bryant 
grumped. “Our offense never established 
that much consistency.” So, you can see, 
it’s not always wise to take everything 
Bryant says at face value. 

Another reason for Alabama's soft 
schedule is the weakened condition of 
the SEC this year. The conference’s 
members-—save ’Bama—are playing 
their poorest football in recent memory. 
The team with the league’s best record 
aside from Alabama is Georgia (4-0 in 
the SEC, but 0-4 in non-conference 
games), which lost 31-0 to Virginia, an 
ACC also-ran, last Saturday. Georgia 
and Alabama will not play each other 
this season. If Georgia defeats its two 
remaining SEC opponents, the Bulldogs, 
who have not been to the Sugar Bowl 
since 1977, will get the tickets to New 
Orleans this year, because ’Bama has 
been there more recently. 

All of which is terribly unfair to the 
Tide players, who wouldn’t call in sick if 
asked to meet Nebraska or Ohio State 
out behind the stands some afternoon this 
fall, or anywhere on New Year’s Day. Al¬ 
abama has been beset with injuries, in¬ 
cluding one to its best offensive player. 
Running Back Major Ogilvie, who has 
been out two weeks with a muscle pull 
in his pelvis. But the Crimson Tide is 
good and deep. Emory Bellard, the Mis¬ 
sissippi State coach, says, “You don’t lose 
much when injuries hit you and you re¬ 
place a horse with a horse.” 

Tide offensive coordinator Mai Moore 
admits, “It doesn’t seem we have a weak¬ 
ness. Which I can’t explain, because we 
don’t have a lot of great players.” Junior 
Defensive Tackle Byron Braggs says, “If 
you need a reason for our success, it’s 
Coach Bryant." Yup, some things never 
change. One is that Bryant will mess up 



Sophomore Quarterback Schhchter has had a big role in Ohio State faking out the preseason pollsters. 


pronouncing the names of his players; 
the other is that he sure gets them to 
play. The Tide defense, for example, is 
giving up only five points per game. 

That figure was only slightly exceeded 
in Saturday's 24-7 conference victory 
over Mississippi State, the Tide’s 21st 
straight SEC win. It was also its 17th vic¬ 
tory in a row. the longest streak in or 
out of conference in the nation. ’Bama’s 
star of the game was Steadman Shealy. 
who ran for 190 yards to break the 
school’s quarterback rushing record set 
by Pat Trammell in 1959. One State play¬ 
er. Defensive Back Kenny Johnson, was 
unimpressed. “They're not No. 1 in my 
mind.” he said. “The writers and coach¬ 
es may not think they can be beat, but 
they can.” Bryant agreed, saying, “We 


won, but I’m not too sure we beat them." 
Whatever, the fact remains that it's not 
Alabama's fault that Mississippi State 
isn’t ranked. 

Alabama isn’t the only high-ranked 
team with a weak schedule. Ohio Stale’s 
opponents are just marginally better, 
with a 28-40-2 record, which means the 
Buckeyes are playing only the 103rd 
hardest schedule in the country. Nebras¬ 
ka opponents are 28-30-1, and Deva- 
ney admits, “We can point to Alabama's 
schedule but we can’t really defend ours.” 
True. The major blights on the Husker 
slate this year are Utah State and New 
Mexico State. 

Tradition also has a lot to do with de¬ 
termining who’s No. I. Voting for ’Bama 
is sort of a knee-jerk reaction. A lot of 
continued 
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RED ALERT continued 


HOW THE SIX BIG UNBEATENS MATCH UP 



With the college season two-thirds over, fans of the teams ranked below 

Alabam 

can muster 



statistics to buttress their arguments that the 

r favorites, not the Crimson 1 idc. should be No. 1. 





Points 


Yards 


Al* Rank Team 

Record Rank 

Opponents 

Scored t 

Yieldedt 

Gaincdt Yieldedt 

Dominance ratio 


t by opponents 

(W-L average'') 





lyards gained — yielded 1 


played') 







1 Alabama 

8-0-0 106 

.393 

37.6 

5.0 

449.9 

179.6 

2.5 

2 Nebraska 

8-0-0 68 

.483 

37.1 

10.2 

495.6 

190.4 

2.6 

3 USC 

8-0-1 52 

.529 

33.2 

13.8 

466.8 

313.4 

I.S 

4 Houston 

8-0-0 54 

.526 

23.5 

11.2 

374.1 

267.2 

1.4 

S Ohio St. 

9-0-0 103 

.414 

35.8 

9.7 

430.6 

272.0 

1.6 

6 Florida St. 

8-0-0 28 

.579 

24.9 

12.0 

346.9 

232.0 

1.5 



.. 

poncnlt ifpnllcv 


t Pci pi 

me average 


folks from places other than Alabama 

sons. Hayes' successor is 

the amiable 

probably show you by comparison that 

think that Bryant holds unfair sway over 

Earle Bruce. The Buckeyes weren’t high- 

Rice 

is better than Southern Cal. But 1 


the media and coaches, that he is so pow¬ 
erful and mystical that those who vote 
in the polls believe he can look them in 
the eye and tell how they voted. Even bet¬ 
ter proof of the tradition theory is the ex¬ 
ample of Ohio State, where what is now 
being called the Reign of Terror of 
Woody Hayes has ended after 28 sea- 


Florida States solid defense is built around Simmons 



ly regarded at the start of the season— 
they weren’t even ranked by the AP— 
but they probably would have been had 
King Woody still been on the throne. 
“Heck.-we have a lot of talent,” says Ohio 
State Guard Ken Fritz, “but I guess 
people didn't think any coach could put 
this team back together in one year.” 

Sadly, another key factor in 
No. I ism is margin of victo¬ 
ry. That is carefully calculated 
by voters, but it's highly un¬ 
reliable. While some coaches 
run up the score, others—like 
Bryant, in most cases—try to 
remember what it's like to be 
stomped. 'Bania fans, an un¬ 
usually silent bunch in com¬ 
parison to. say, Nebraska or 
Florida State rooters, are also 
spoiled. After whom ping Vir¬ 
ginia Tech 31-7 in a game in 
which the margin of victory 
could have been far wider, the 
prevailing feeling among the 
Tide faithful was. "What's 
wrong?” 

Comparisons with com¬ 
mon opponents also are inex¬ 
act. For example, Alabama's 
toughest game so far has been 
against Tennessee, which the 
Tide defeated 27-17 on Oct. 
20. Tennessee got beat by Rut¬ 
gers 13-7. Ergo. Rutgers is the 
equal of Alabama? Nebraska 
defensive coordinator Lance 
Van Zandt says. “I could 


don't think that’s true.” 

There are four other NCAA Division 
I-A unbeatens. but they obviously don’t 
have No. I potential except in the eyes 
of their alumni. Brigham Young has the 
statistics—a scoring average of 40.7 
points per game and an offense that av¬ 
erages 525.1 yards every time it goes on 
the field—but the Cougars are members 
of the WAC and simply don’t command 
the necessary voting power in the polls. 
Yale and McNccsc State have spirit: Cen¬ 
tral Michigan has a tie. 

How do each of the Top Six make a 
case for being No. I? 

For Alabama, it’s easy. The Tide is. 

Nebraska points to statistics nearly as 
good as ’Bama's against a tougher sched¬ 
ule. Missouri is a case in point. Before 
the season the Tigers were considered 
equal to challenging for the Big Eight 
title; that opinion was wrong. Still, Mis¬ 
souri always plays Nebraska tough. In 
fact the Tigers had won four of the last 
six meetings between the two teams. Last 
Saturday it looked like it might be five 
of seven. In an eight-second 14-point 
Missouri scoring spree in the third quar¬ 
ter. Quarterback Phil Bradley connected 
on a fourth-down four-yard scoring pass 
to Tight End Andy Gibler to bring the Ti¬ 
gers to within eight points of the Busk¬ 
ers. On the ensuing kickoff, Nebraska's 
returner, Anthony Steels, was blasted by 
Missouri’s Ron Fellows, the ball popped 
in the air, and the Tigers’ Orlando Pope 
grabbed it and went 17 yards for anoth¬ 
er TD. The two-point conversion was 









successful, and the game was tied at 20. 

The Huskers knew they were in plen¬ 
ty of trouble. Their star, gifted I Back Jar¬ 
vis Redwinc. had slightly strained his 
right knee blocking on the point-after at¬ 
tempt following the second Husker 
touchdown and was of little use the rest 
of the day. More than any one player, 
Redwine is responsible for Nebraska as¬ 
piring to No. I in 1979. He's so good he 
has relegated I. M. Hipp, the school's all- 
time leading rusher, to the second team. 
But Hipp was also hurt, having a sprained 
toe. Still. Nebraska got right back to the 
Missouri three, thanks to the running of 
third-string I Back Craig Johnson—proof 
positive that the Huskers have the depth 
a No. 1 team requires. But three run¬ 
ning plays from there netted only a yard, 
and kicker Dean Sukup came in to boot 
his third—and winning—field goal. Mis¬ 
souri's upset hopes were dashed when 
Nebraska Defensive End Derrie Nelson 
wrapped up Bradley before he could un¬ 
loose a pass on the final play of the game. 
"We needed a game like this.” said Red- 
wine. “There's no stopping us now.” 

Southern Cal can only hope and wait. 
Even winning the Pac-10, going to the 
Rose Bowl and beating, say. Ohio State 
probably won’t get the Trojans back on 
top if Alabama keeps on winning. Still, 
Washington State Coach Jim Walden 
says of USC, “There’s no better team in 
the nation.” His Cougars lost to the Tro¬ 
jans 50-21. Against Arizona last week¬ 
end USC was its old self, dismantling the 
Wildcats 34-7 behind a record-breaking 
performance by lefthanded Quarterback 
Paul McDonald, who passed for 380 
yards and three touchdowns. 

The polls may be crudest of all to 
Houston. For while the SEC and the Big 
Eight, among the major conferences, are 
clearly below par, the Southwest is its 
usual prepotent self. If the Cougars can 
win the conference title—and Texas will 
be a big test this Saturday—then Hous¬ 
ton has proved it is one fine football team. 
But neither its reputation nor its image 
are gloss enough. Worse, if Houston 
wins the league, it will go to the Cotton 
Bowl, where it has only an outside chance 
of facing a team higher ranked than it¬ 
self. “Houston," says a skeptic, "will be 
No. 1 when the ocean wears rubber pants 
to keep its bottom dry.” 

For Ohio State, there is only hope. 
“We’re real good,” says sophomore 
Quarterback Art Schlichter, who direct¬ 
ed the Bucks to a 44-7 win over Illinois 


last Saturday. “What I hope is we’ll be 
great." Says Coach Bruce, “I don’t know 
if we have the talent to be 9-0, but the 
players believe they do." Washington 
State's Walden, whose team also was 
whipped by Ohio State, gives Bruce 
and his staff high marks for making the 
players “think they are better than they 
really are." 

For Florida State, the row to hoe is 
even longer because it is an independent 
and can command no sympathy vote 
from conference boosters. The Semi- 
nolcs’ strategy is to point to its schedule. 
Among the undefeated six. the Seminoles 
had played the hardest slate going into 
last Saturday’s games, the seventh rough¬ 
est in the nation. Florida Slate was the 
only team among the biggies whose op¬ 


ponents had won more than they lost this 
year (28-23). A poor running game di¬ 
minishes the Seminoles’ credibility. But 
their defense, led by outstanding Nose- 
guard Ron Simmons, and an imposing 
passing game save the day. as it did last 
Saturday. Yet, Florida State still is not 
thought of as a big-enough football 
power—even though it is—to get serious 
national championship consideration. 
Which doesn’t stop its players or fans 
from dreaming. 

Nebraska Cornerback Andy Means 
sees the picture clearly when he says. 
"You’ve got to figure that by the end. 
there’ll probably be one undefeated 
team." Good guess. But for now there 
are six, and they are all chanting the same 
chant. And believing it. end 


Woodham came in lor Jordan to pass the Seminoles to a come/rom-behind victory over Cincinnati 



THESE THREE KINGS ARE 


UNBEATABLE 


G reat hockey lines are named, not 
bom. Skaters are thrown together, 
and if they accomplish something mem¬ 
orable, they eventually get a title. And it 
is the name—The Production Line of 
Gordie Howe, Ted Lindsay and Sid Abel; 
The Kraut Line of Milt Schmidt. Bobby 
Bauer and Woody Dumart; The French 
Connection of Gilbert Perreault, Rene 
Robert and Richard Martin—that be¬ 
comes part of the sport’s lexicon. 

Right now the Los Angeles Kings arc 
scratching their heads and trying to come 
up with a fitting appellation for the trio of 
Center Marcel Dionne, Right Wing Dave 
Taylor and Left Wing Charlie Simmer, 
which has been collecting goals in great 
regal bunches while leading L.A. to a 
7-4-2 record. Through Sunday. Dionne 
(14 goals, 19 assists) stood first. Simmer 
(14,11) second and Taylor (9,14) third in 
the NHL scoring race, and as a line they 
had amassed an astounding 37 goals and 
44 assists in the Kings’ first 13 games. 
And while 13 games does not immortality 
make, since Jan. 13—the day Simmer 
was brought up from the minors to play 
with Dionne and Taylor—the threesome 
has scored at least one point in 51 straight 
regular-season games and at least one 
goal in 49 of the 51. 

No wonder the Kings are sponsoring a 
name-the-line contest. Thus far they have 
received such offerings as “the Crown 
Jewels,’’ “the Family Jewels" and “The 
Good, The Bad, and The Ugly.” Dionne 
has agreed to be The Ugly. The L.A. 
press, citing a lack of offense from the 
Kings’ other lines, has expressed a pref¬ 
erence for “The Only Line." Somehow. 
What’s My Line? seems as good as any. 

Which leads to the next question: Who 
is Charlie Simmer? And don’t reply that 
he and Dionne are the leading goal scor¬ 
ers in the NHL, because that’s an aberra¬ 
tion, not an answer. At his current pace 
he’d finish the season with 85. and the 
record is 76. Everyone knows about Di¬ 
onne, the full-cheeked, round-bodied Lit- 


L.A. 's Marcel Dionne, Charlie Simmer 
and Dave Taylor, the NHL's hottest 
line, have all the stats but no name 

by E. M. SWIFT 


tie Beaver whose record over the past 
eight seasons (327 goals, 464 assists, 791 
points) trails that of Montreal’s far more 
heralded Guy Lafleur (355-461-816) by 
a mere 25 points. And many fans are even 
aware of Taylor, who became an NCAA 
legend in 1976-77, his senior year at 
Clarkson, when he scored 108 points in 
only 28 games. Last season he had 43 
goals for the Kings. But Charlie Simmer? 

Simmer, who failed in earlier stints 
with the lowly and now-defunct Califor¬ 
nia Seals and Cleveland Barons, was re¬ 
called from the minors when the Kings 
were beset with injuries. “When I came 
up, they told me I'd play regular until 1 
won the job or lost it,” says Simmer. “No 
pressure, right? So in my first game. Mar¬ 
cel goes crazy against Detroit—1 barely 
touched the puck all night—but in the 
last minute I got an assist on his fourth 
goal. The next night in Boston, it was 
the Davy Taylor show. He stashed two 
goals and I got two assists. It went on 
from there.” 

Simmer scored at least one point in 
each of his first nine games, whereupon 
he finally moved his belongings to the 
land of Hang Ten Shampoo. “My first 
four goals either bounced in off my shin 


pads or I kicked them in,” he recalls. “But 
I was scoring better here than I had been 
in the minors. 1 don't really know why. 
Dionne and Taylor, of course, were the 
main reasons. Maybe it was the adren¬ 
aline, the eating in good restaurants, the 
living in a good town, the better pay. I 
kind of wanted to stay.” 

During the last 38 games of the ’78- 
’79 season, the Dionne-Simmer-Taylor 
line became the most productive in hock¬ 
ey, scoring 169 points. Dionne took the 
second-half scoring title, and Simmer had 
21 goals and 27 assists. Over the summer 
the question around L.A. was whether 
Simmer’s performance had been a fluke. 
“In the back of your head you remem¬ 
ber all the guys who scored 50 goals and 
were never heard of again,” he says. 
"There was a lot of, ‘Well, sure, but any¬ 
body can play with Dionne.’ Well, any¬ 
body’s not playing with Dionne. / am.” 

In this season's first game, the Line 
With No Name picked up where it had 
left off. Simmer scored two goals and two 
assists in the Kings' 4-4 tie with Detroit, 
then had at least one goal in each of the 
next five games. 

It simply is not true that “anybody can 
play with Dionne,” and no one knows it 
better than L.A. Coach Bob Berry. “Man¬ 
agement had never been able to find 
someone to play the left side with Mar¬ 
cel,” he says. “First, Marcel has to respect 
you as a player or he won’t give you the 
puck. They even tried me with him for a 
while a few years ago, but I never had the 
speed-or anticipation to play with him. 
I’d ask him, ‘Where do you want me to go 
in their end?’ Some centers like to tell 


Simmer. Dionne and Taylor (left to right) are scoring a torrid 2.9 goals and 6.2 points per game 
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you. Marcel said. ‘Go wherever the hell 
you want and I'll find you.’ " 

One reason Taylor clicked so well with 
Dionne when they were paired in 1977- 
78. Taylor’s rookie season, was that Di¬ 
onne immediately respected him, per¬ 
haps because Taylor was not so much in 
awe of Dionne that he abandoned his 
own game. "You can give Davy the puck 
and he’ll carry it,” Dionne says. “He 
stopped me from having to do too many 
things. If I’m not playing with a good goal 
scorer. I’m trying to do it all myself." 


Last week against Boston. Taylor came 
down the ice one-cn-one against rookie 
Defenseman Brad McCrimmon. Know¬ 
ing Taylor's game, Dionne headed for the 
net. As Taylor broke along the boards. 
McCrimmon grabbed his stick. Without 
breaking stride, Taylor reached down and 
twice pushed the puck ahead with his 
glove until he could get his stick free. As 
he slipped into the corner. Taylor passed 
the puck out front, where Dionne, in full 
stride, swept it past Yves Belanger. 

Like Simmer. Taylor has been a con¬ 


siderable surprise to the Kings, having 
been drafted 21 Oth in 1975. "He’s so ag¬ 
gressive and he inspires the team, because 
you can't intimidate him." says Dionne. 
"People who say he scored 43 goals only 
because he played with me are wrong. 
He could do it with anybody.” 

Intimidation is something the 5' l/i ". 
190-pound Dionne has long had to en¬ 
dure. At one point last season, following 
a brawl against Philadelphia, he talked 
about quitting the game. Not out of fear, 
mind you. but disgust. “I wasn’t born to 
put a stick in another guy's face,” he says. 
"Nobody minds getting hit hard, but 
somebody who tries to intimidate you 
with his stick in your face all night ... 
why? It's kid stuff. Because a guy's skill¬ 
ful and a beautiful skater, why should 
you take him out of the game?” 

Dionne, who wasn’t named Beaver be¬ 
cause of any special eagerness to labor 
diligently at both ends of the ice. but be¬ 
cause Gordie Howe noted a likeness be¬ 
tween Dionne and the little Indian in the 
Red Ryder comic strip, says, "People 
have always said. ‘Dionne's just a one¬ 
way player.' Well, now that I'm with 
these guys, I can play some defense, too. 
What we have on our line is three hon¬ 
est hard workers." He suddenly begins 
to laugh. "But I’m probably the worst." 

As a team, the Kings not only are scor¬ 
ing goals in heaps (60), but they are also 
leading the league in goals allowed (55). 
Last Thursday’s 4-2 win over the Rang¬ 
ers was the first game all year in which 
they had held an opponent to fewer than 
three goals, and only once before that 
had they allowed fewer than four. 

For now. no one in L.A. seems wor¬ 
ried about the Kings' defensive short¬ 
comings. at least not as long as the Line 
With No Name is hot. "We kid the guys 
about being The Only Line.” Dionne 
says. "But hockey is a team game. You 
can’t win with one line. So we named 
the rest of the guys The Other Line, An¬ 
other Line and The End of the Line. It’s 
in fun. I don’t think they take the at¬ 
tention we're getting badly. One of my 
goals is to prove I'm a winner, as Lafleur 
has. There’s nothing phony about what 
we’re trying to do for the team." 

Ah. The Party Line. Well, even if 
scouts once viewed the talents of Di¬ 
onne's linemates as Border Line, there’s 
nothing phony about what they’ve done 
in their first 51 games together. end 
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TOO TALL ALMOST HAD TOO LITTLE 

Ed Jones, late of the Cowboys, hoped for a more auspicious boxing debut, but the best he could do 
after a weird finish was to gain a majority decision over one Yaqui Meneses by WILLIAM NACK 


T hree weeks ago, on a crisp October 
morning. Ed (Too Tall) Jones sat in 
a restaurant near Times Square alternate¬ 
ly forking down a plate of tuna fish and 
draining a pitcher of iced tea. palming 
the pitcher like a basketball in his right 
hand. The 28-year-old former Dallas 
Cowboy defensive end had just finished 
another training session in the Times 
Square Boxing Club, a defiantly grim¬ 
faced gymnasium just around the corner 
on New York’s 42nd Street. At 6' 9", 250 
pounds he dwarfed the booth in which 
he sat and seemed, at that moment, to 
be the largest man on earth 1 , almost as im¬ 
posing as the air of calm and confidence 
that he evinced. 

Here was a man who had succeeded 
in every athletic endeavor he had ever 


undertaken. A fine high school first base- 
man in Jackson. Tenn.—he had offers to 
sign a professional contract—he was also 
a tremendous basketball player, a high 
school All-America with scholarship of¬ 
fers from most every major college. “1 
had a real good outside shot and could 
crash the boards real good.” Jones said. 
Choosing football over basketball at Ten¬ 
nessee State, he learned the game from 
scratch—he had played it only briefly in 
high school—and by his junior year the 
pro scouts were aware of him. Dallas took 
him in the first round in 1974. Then he 
became an All-Pro. And now. in the fall 
of 1979, boxing was to be the fourth and 
final measure of the man. “This is my 
last go-round in professional sports,” he 
said. It would begin soon, in a ring in 


the Pan-American Center in Las Cru¬ 
ces, N. Mex., where he would meet one 
Jesus (Yaqui) Meneses, the 20-year-old 
son of a corn and cotton farmer in 
Obreg6n, Mexico. Jones placed his fork 
down and stared impassively across the 
table as a question about fear was posed. 

“Of what?” he said. 

“Of being knocked out.” 

“No. My only problem will be going 
in there overconfident. I’m the type who 
doesn’t believe you can hurt me. This 
cat’s got some knockouts. But I will walk 
into that ring saying, ‘If he hits me with 
his best shot, he won’t hurt me.’ Sure, 
football prepared me. Guys will say, ‘Ah. 
he had a helmet on.’ But that’s a bunch 
of bull. 1 know a lot of guys who get 
knocked out with helmets on. Man. you 


Jones' huge advantages in height (seven inches), reach (10 inches) and weight (51/i pounds) forced Meneses to fight an uphill battle until the final round. 



get some hard shots in football. But I’ve 
never been knocked out. Never been 
close. I could get overconfident and get 
tagged. But still, again, he won't hurt me. 

I guarantee he can't hurt me. If I had to 
go against Earnie Shavers tomorrow, I 
wouldn't be scared, and he’s the hardest 
puncher in the business." 

If character is an accumulation of 
painful experiences, as someone once 
suggested, then Jones was a better man 
last Saturday night than he was last Sat¬ 
urday morning. He beat Meneses on a 
majority decision that afternoon, win¬ 
ning the bout on points scored in the first 
four rounds, but not before Meneses hit 
him with two stinging left hooks in the 
sixth and last round, one a flagrantly ille¬ 
gal blow while Jones was down. Those 
punches left Too Tall walking like a gi¬ 
raffe with arthritis and plunged the fight 
into a swirl of controversy and confusion 
before a crowd of 9,100 and a nationwide 
television audience. 

It all began when Meneses hooked 
Jones on the side of his head. The blow 
staggered Jones, leaving him off balance, 
startled and apparently hurt. Meneses 
then plowed into Jones, shoving him 
back with both hands. No offensive line¬ 
man ever had it so easy with Too Tall. 
He toppled backward, falling in his cor¬ 
ner on the seat of his gorgeous burgundy- 
colored velvet trunks. Meneses loomed 
over him and, while Jones sat there, bent 
down and crashed a second hook to his 
cheek, snapping his head hard to the side. 
“Estaba bien excitado” the contrite 
Meneses would say. “No pcnse." (I was 
totally excited: I didn’t think.) 

At once Referee Buddy Basilico leaped 
in and ordered Meneses to a neutral cor¬ 
ner. Basilico had seen the illegal chop, 
but at the time had thought it was "too 
light to affect the outcome of the fight." 
It was only later, after he had gone to 
the CBS truck to watch the replay, that 
he realized the strength of the blow. “In 
the ring I didn’t think the second blow 
was devastating,” he said, “but later I 
saw it was.” 

After ushering Meneses to a neutral 
comer. Basilico returned to Jones, who 
was still on the canvas. Basilico heard 
Bobby Serrano, the timekeeper for 
knockdowns, calling out “six ... seven.” 
As Serrano reached eight, Jones precar¬ 
iously gained his legs. "I'm not a phy¬ 
sician, or anything like that, but Jones 
was in a semiconscious state,” Basilico 



In the sixth, a left end a push sent Jones to the canvas, but the really damaging blow was illegal 



Referee Basilico ruled that Griffith (below) also broke the rules by going to the aid of Too Tall. 


said. "You could just see it in his eyes.” 

As Basilico stood in front of Jones, 
Too Tail's trainer, Murphy Griffith, sud¬ 
denly leaped upon the apron of the ring, 
outside the ropes—where it’s illegal for 
a cornerman to go—and twice tried to 
flash what appeared to Basilico to be a 
capsule of ammonia under Jones’ nose. 
Basilico twice pushed Griffith’s hand 
away. Griffith would contend later that 
he was merely trying to wipe Jones’ eyes 
with a piece of gauze. But Basilico, a for¬ 
mer New York referee now working out 
of Las Vegas, scoffed at that explana¬ 
tion. “It looked to me like he had the 
continued 
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Outweighed, Meneses took to out/ipping Jones. 


TOO TALL continued 

capsule under his nose,” Basilico said. 

To make things even more chaotic, 
while this was happening Meneses 
charged from his neutral corner and went 
after Jones, who was still standing in 
dream city. “Meneses came out prema¬ 
turely," Basilico said. “He’s not supposed 
to come out until I wave him back and 
say, 'Box.' So 1 took him back to his cor¬ 
ner. Actually 1 pushed him back. With 
the time he lost there, 1 think he could 
have taken Jones out. He lost precious 
seconds.” 

Basilico then wiped Jones’ gloves—a 
standard procedure after a knockdown* 
because the gloves pick up resin that can 
burn an opponent’s eyes—and waved 
Meneses back into the fight. TV reruns 
of the knockdown showed that the whole 
episode—from the initial knockdown to 
the resumption of fighting—consumed 
from 24 to 27 seconds, more than enough 
time, as it turned out, for Jones’ cob¬ 
webs to vanish. He survived the rest of 
the round. 

Basilico said he didn’t disqualify ei¬ 
ther fighter because both sides circum¬ 


vented the rules—Meneses by hitting 
Jones when he was down, Griffith by 
hopping up on the apron and trying to 
treat his fighter in the course of the bout. 
Basilico could not very well punish one 
side without punishing the other. And it 
all happened so fast. “They nullified each 
other,” Basilico said. 

The crowd, which had cheered round¬ 
ly every time Meneses landed a blow, was 
enraged when the decision was an¬ 
nounced—two officials narrowly favored 
Jones, the referee had it a draw—sailing 
balled-up programs into the ring and 
sending up choruses of boos. 

Thus was Jones, formerly a member 
of perhaps the most organized football 
team in the most organized of national 
sports, initiated into the disorder that so 
often visits boxing. The last round, for 
all its confusion, actually provided a fit¬ 
ting climax to the events and circum¬ 
stances leading up to the fight. 

Three days before, on Wednesday, 
Too Tall was sparring at a Las Cruces rec¬ 
reation center when the plywood floor 
of the ring began crunching and buck¬ 
ling under his feet. “Stop the sparring,” 
cried Griffith. “We’re getting the hell out 
of here.” Jones’ manager, David Wolf, 
shifted the training site to a gym on the 
White Sands missile range, about 25 
miles away and less than 100 miles from 
where the United States exploded the 
first atomic bomb. Too Tall posed for 
photographers among the display rock¬ 
ets, folding his arms and looking like one 
of them himself. 

On Friday, the Jones-Meneses fight 
appeared to be in jeopardy when Wolf 
and Jimmy Montoya, Meneses’ manager, 
almost engaged in an unscheduled bout 
in a motel lobby. Montoya had been 
aware that Jones was getting $45,000 
from the local promoter, Frank Mirabal, 
a Christmas tree salesman in real life, 
but claimed he hadn’t known about the 
$27,500 CBS was kicking in to Jones’ 
kitty—making his purse $72.500—and 
he wanted a piece of the TV money. 
Meneses was getting $3,000 from Mir¬ 
abal period. Montoya told reporters he 
would pull out if Wolf didn’t share his 
share. Wolf was incensed, thinking that 
Montoya was trying to shake him down, 
and furious that Montoya had protested 
to reporters, making a public issue of it. 
“Had he come to me, 1 think we could 
have worked out an accommodation,” 
Wolf said. “But I’m not going to be shak¬ 
en down in public.” The two met in the 


lobby, belly to belly, while about 50 peo¬ 
ple gathered in a semicircle listening to 
their fruitless exchange. 

Montoya didn’t get the extra dough 
but, for Mirabal’s sake, said the fight 
could go on. Even so, it was nip and tuck. 
On Saturday morning, hours before the 
bout, they were still setting up the ring. 
Within an hour of the start of the main 
event, after a kick-boxer fell out of the 
ring on his head, workmen hastily la¬ 
bored to tie the loose ropes together with 
lengths of clothesline. Unexplained was 
what a blindfolded swordsman, imitating 
a samurai, was doing in the ring before 
the fight, cutting in half a watermelon 
placed on the stomach of a supine man. 
The workmen then had to spend several 
minutes on their hands and knees swab¬ 
bing up the juice and seeds from the mat. 
The man survived. 

Jones, meanwhile, waited out the last 
couple of hours in his dressing room, 
more anxious than he had ever been be¬ 
fore a football game. He had planned and 
trained methodically and carefully for 
this day, ever since he had decided two 
years ago to leave the Cowboys for the 
ring. It was something he had always 
wanted to do. As a kid, he had hung 
around gyms and followed the fight game. 
“I couldn't have done it out of college." 
he said. “Too many things 1 wanted to 
do. I wanted to travel a lot. You can’t do 
that with boxing. It requires too much 
work. You don’t have time for nothing 
else if you want to be any good. If you 
make it as far as I did in football—three 
Super Bowls in five years—you’ve got to 
love it. I loved it. I enjoyed playing while 
I played. But football was not number 
one. Boxing was. In the back of my mind, 
I knew one day I’d be boxing. And I de¬ 
cided two years ago I was ready to pay 
the price, make the sacrifice. I’m like a 
child again, finally doing something I al¬ 
ways wanted to do." 

Jones played out the last year of his 
contract and then in June formally quit 
football. He hired Wolf, who had han¬ 
dled Duane Bobick, and Griffith, the 
uncle of former welterweight and mid¬ 
dleweight champion Emile Griffith. Wolf 
is a semiretired sports journalist who got 
into managing because he thought, like 
many journalists, that he could do better 
than the people he was writing about. 
Murphy Griffith served in the Navy for 
31 years and spent much of his service 
time as a boxing instructor. “He’s a beau¬ 
tifully patient man,” Wolf said. 

continued 
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Every Panasonic gives you a picture 
that’s life-like.This Panasonic also gives 
you a picture that’s life-size. 


Panasonic brings you life in your choice of sizes. From 
our little 7 " (meas diag) portable color TV with its brilliant 
color and realism right up to our 
biggest—the Panasonic Color Video 
Projection System—a super-real 5 ft. 

(meas diag) of picture so life-like you 
can't help feeling you're part of it! 

Panasonic Projection TV, with a 
picture area nearly 10 times that of an 
ordinary 19" diagonal TV, transforms 
your living room into a screening J I pL 

room. A sports arena. A concert hall. ■ 1 
You can even connect one of our 
VHS™ six hour 


with Panasonic remote control tuning, so you can 
relax in your favorite chair for an evening of brilliant 
television viewing. 

To keep the viewing brilliant, this 
Projection TV, like many other 
Panasonic TV’s, has two electronic 
color control systems. VIR, which 
"reads" color information transmitted 
by the TV station. And, when a VIR 
signal is not available, the Panasonic 
m || ColorPilotsystem takes over to 

| ■ maintain accurate, true-to-life color 
- from program to program, from 

channel to channel — automo4ira||y. 

Whether you choose a 7 ", 10V12’,' 13V 25V or 5-ft. 
Panasonic Color TV (all meas diag) you'll get a picture 
so life-like you’ll feel like you're part of it. If you choose 
the 5-foot Projection TV, you'll get a picture so life-size, 
you may begin to feel it's part of you! c^n«ry,s*,m U i iIe <>wooog.f>m 


Omnivision VI' 
video recorders to it and replay great films. Favorite 
sports events. Or your own video tape masterpieces, 
wherever you made them! 

Yet the Panasonic Projection TV folds into a compact 
one-piece unit that’s just 27 inches deep. And it comes 
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It Wouldrit 
Be Thanksgiving 
Without Turkey 


Before your 
Thanksgiving feast, 
enjoy a toast of 
"Turkey." You’ll find 
America’s finest native 
whiskey, 101-Proof 
Wild Turkey.* dressed 
for the holidays in a 
quietly elegant gift 
\carton. It's the 
whiskey truly 
*■ beyond 

duplication. 


JWILD f 
TURKEY 

^PROOF 


TURKEY^ 

‘ a WnsniAicHT»ttW< 


Another before-dinner treat for those who 

prefer America’s finest whiskey at a lower 
proof—86.8-Proof Wild Turkey'. It's also 
packaged ready for giving.in a striking 
holiday carton. 







The world's finest 
whiskey in the 
world's finest crystal 
by Baccarat: Just 
introduced, thiscrystaM 
masterpiece—contain-^ 
ing 101-Proof Wild Turke^ 

—was inspired by the decanters’oTesrty flW’ an sea 
captains. Each Baccarat decanter comes with a numbered 
certificate, in a ''Captain's chest" of hand-hewn wood with 
a hand-rubbed finish. A true family heirloom. About $250.* 


mr 

* 


_ ««!<■« _ 

After dinner, savor the magnificent taste of Wild Turkey" Liqueur— 

the "Sippin' Sweet Cream" of liqueurs. Of all the classic liqueurs 
in the world, only Wild Turkey Liqueur is made in America. Now you 
can serve Turkey after dinner too. Elegantly gift packaged. 80 Proof. 



The first in an exciting new series of 
Wild Turkey ceramics: For collectors^ 
of Americana (and connoisseurs^^^ 
of Wild Turkey). America'^^^^^H 

great native bird is 

limited-edition 

decanter (in bisque 

finish) filled with 101- 

Proof Wild Turkey. It's a han^^HK 

some "conversation piece" for 

Thanksgiving and the holiday season. 

Beautifully boxed for gift presentation. 
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He had to be with Jones, who knew al¬ 
most nothing about boxing. The first day 
in the gym, July 5, Griffith looked over 
the goods. He had Jones show him his 
stance, his jab, his right. “From now on 
forget everything you thought you knew 
about boxing," Griffith announced. "You 
don’t know anything. We’re gonna start 
from scratch. From kindergarten. Do you 
have any vices?” 

“I drink a whole lot of beer,” said 
Jones, celebrated among the Cowboys 
for supposedly having consumed 48 cans 
of the stuff on a team flight home from 
Philadelphia to Dallas. 

“No more of that," Griffith said. 

What Griffith discovered he had was a 
6'9", 276-pound man with an 88-inch 
reach, exceptional power and agility, and 
extraordinary athletic ability and deter¬ 
mination. “The intensity of his interest, 
the totality of his commitment was star¬ 
tling.” Wolf said. Jones gave up beer, ran 
six miles a day, worked on strength-build¬ 
ing equipment twice a week and slowly 
learned the rudiments of the game—the 


jab. the right, later the hook, then com¬ 
binations. He hit the bags and jumped 
rope. And his weight dropped from 276 
to less than 250 (he weighed 255Vi Satur¬ 
day). While Wolf and Griffith figured 
Jones wouldn’t be able to fight until early 
1980, his progress was so encouraging 
that they decided to take the Meneses 
fight. Wolf had the fighter scouted in 
Mexico and found out that his record was 
10-5—at least in those fights that were on 
record. Meneses is an aggressive young 
man of 6' 2", 204 pounds with a 78-inch 
reach and a nice hook at the end of it. 

It was, financially, the most important 
athletic event that Jones had ever trained 
for. “For us, this has all the dimensions 
of a championship,” Wolf said before 
the bout. “It may be only a debut, but 
it’s a fight in which his market value will 
be defined for the future. We’re very close 
to basics. A lot of work has gone into 
the jab, into teaching him to use his 
reach to his best advantage and into 
making him an effective offensive fight¬ 
er. To be marketable, he not only 


has to be a winner but a destroyer.” 

“I can’t wait to get this one behind 
me." said Jones. 

He almost ended up one behind. And 
he was embarrassed at having got tagged. 
Jones looked bewildered, as would any¬ 
one in his first fight. Meneses ran when 
Wolf thought he would attack, and Jones 
was lost, following Meneses around the 
ring instead of cutting it off. He moved 
like a robot, chugging mechanically af¬ 
ter his man. He telegraphed his right. He 
forgot to jab, even with Griffith yelling 
from the corner, “Jab. ... Get off first. 

... Jab!” And then he dropped his right 
when he did jab, opening himself up for 
the hook. Thus he took one in the ear. 
Jones says he wasn't hurt, but Basilico 
says you should have seen his eyes. But 
this was, of course. Jones’ first time out. 
and he should benefit from it. He has ev¬ 
erything to learn and nothing to forget. 
The sixth round was the harshest lesson 
of all. In the sweet science, fear of an¬ 
other man's hands is the beginning of 
wisdom. end 



\ The Frost> 
R Gin&Tonie 


Tall, clean-tasting, icy-cold. Made 
with Gilbey's Gin. of course. The famous 
frosty bottle pours a gin that's made 
for mixing. With tonic or juice, in a Martini or 
Collins, the smooth flavor of Gilbey's 
always comes through. 


Gilbey’s Gin 

in the frosty bottle. 
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The “Boys’ Life” version of Dan Fouts’ career is 49er ball boy becomes Chargers’ 
record-breaking quarterback. Now here’s the real-life version by RON FlMRITE 



D an Fouts’ football career would seem 
to lend itself to tidy, instructive little 
anecdotes. Indeed, the ingredients are 
there for a veritable anthology, were it 
not for the black-bearded protagonist’s 
penchant for stepping on all the punch 
lines. Fouts. at 28. is currently the hot¬ 
test quarterback in the NFL after some 
unseasonably cool years in San Diego. 
When he threw for 303 yards in the 
Chargers' stunning 45-22 loss to Oak¬ 
land on Oct. 25. he became the first pas¬ 
ser in NFL history to exceed 300 yards 
in four consecutive games, an accom¬ 
plishment he predictably dismissed at the 
time with the gloomy observation. “It 
doesn't mean anything—we lost.’’ 

But with Fouts at the controls of the 
game's most diversified pass offense, the 
Chargers have not lost that often. After 
last Sunday’s 20-14 win over Kansas 
City, they were 7-3 and shared the AFC 
West lead with Denver. Fouts leads the 
league in passing yardage and percentage 
of completions and, according to the 
NFL’s Einsteinian formula for comput¬ 
ing passing excellence, is No. 3 overall. 
These are irrefutable facts. Consider 


now the Boys’ Life story. Fouts. a native 
San Franciscan, is the son of Bob Fouts. 
who was the play-by-play broadcaster for 
the 49ers in the 1950s and '60s, when Dan 
was growing up. The youngster was a ball 
boy for the team, mingling on the side¬ 
lines at old Kezar Stadium with the likes 
of John Brodie and Billy Kilmer. It was 
there, amid the down markers and the ex¬ 
tra chin straps, that he first came under 
the scrutiny of his future high school 
coach, Vince Tringali. an old-school dis¬ 
ciplinarian who would exert a profound 
influence in developing Fouts’ singularly 
tough-minded approach to the game. 

“A coach just naturally looks all over 
the field.” says Tringali, “and so I no¬ 
ticed this kid on the sidelines throwing 
the ball back to the referee. I didn’t know 
who he was, but I could see he had a 
heck of an arm.” 

A pretty fair story: ball boy vows to be¬ 
come professional football star himself 
after taking inspiration from his idols, is 
discovered by the coach, who takes him 
up the first step on his quest. And it is a 
true story—except for the inferences. 

Fouts was a self-assured and compar¬ 


atively sophisticated youngster, not one 
to stand in awe of even the most cel¬ 
ebrated of professional athletes. After all, 
Brodie and former 49er great Y. A. Tit¬ 
tle could be seen most any evening in 
his living room, so close was his father’s 
association with the team. On those Ke¬ 
zar sidelines, young Fouts simply went 
about the business of retrieving and re¬ 
turning footballs. 

Did he dream then of someday playing 
on an NFL gridiron himself? “I don’t 
know of any kid who can think that far 
ahead.” he says. “Standing on the side¬ 
lines at Kezar. I never really thought 
much about being on the field. I didn't 
have any sense of great drama. I was just 
having a good time watching the game.” 

And Tringali as Svengali? “Did Vince 
say he could see back then that I was a 
great passer? Why, the referee wouldn’t 
even let us throw overhand.” Oh well. 

Fouts likes a good story as well as the 
next man, but he prefers that it be pre¬ 
cise in every detail. His own dedication 
to veracity has occasionally caused him 
embarrassment, such as when he virtu¬ 
ally testified against his teammates in a 
continued 



The aerial circus of Fouts, the first NFL quarterback to throw for more than 300yards in four straight games, has San Diego tied for first place in the AFC West. 



/4s Fouls has discovered, much to his profit, charismatic quarterbacks on winning teams invariably get the opportunity to hawk new automobiles on television. 


DAN FOUTS continued 

court hearing by saying he would rather 
play with a contender than with them. 

Fouts is considered to be among the 
most courageous of men in a business 
where courage is a prerequisite and he is 
one of his game's fiercest competitors, 
but he subscribes to the philosophy that 
all things should be held in perspective. 
“I try to keep an even keel,” he will say, 
looking, with his beard and sober mien, 
somewhat like Henry James’ brother. 
William. “Your successes are so fleeting 
in this business, you can’t get too ex¬ 
cited about them. But it’s a good life, 
probably because it’s so short.” 

He does not have the strongest arm in 
football, but he has one of the finest 
touches, the ability to put just the right 
speed and loft on the ball. In the Oak¬ 
land game he demonstrated this time and 
again in the face of a heavy rush, in the 
first quarter rainbowing one pass over 
groping linebackers to John Jefferson in 
the middle, then beating the blitz with a 
line drive to Jefferson for a 57-yard 
touchdown. 

Fouts did, in fact, start his career with 
his good friend Tringali, leading the St. 
Ignatius High School Wildcats to the 
West Catholic Athletic League champi¬ 
onship in 1967, his junior year. As a se¬ 
nior, he did not pass that often, and he 
was overshadowed by Jesse Freitas (lat¬ 


er a Charger teammate) of Serra High of 
San Mateo, who had a receiver named 
Lynn Swann on his team. Fouts enrolled 
at the University of Oregon, the only Pa¬ 
cific Eight (now Pacific Ten) school to re¬ 
cruit him. and he quickly established a 
reputation for dramatic entrances when, 
in his first game, he filled in for the in¬ 
jured Tom Blanchard in the second half 
against California and pitched the Ducks 
to a 31-24 win. In three seasons he broke 
19 school records while passing for 5,995 
yards and 37 touchdowns. 

Drafted in the third round by San Di¬ 
ego, he broke a collarbone in an all-star 
game and was unable to play again until 
the fourth game of the regular NFL sea¬ 
son, against Pittsburgh. Once more he 
proved he knew how to make an en¬ 
trance. Johnny Unitas was playing out 
the string for San Diego in 1973, and on 
this particular day he was all but unrav¬ 
eled by the Steelers, completing only two 
of nine passes in a first half that ended 
with Pittsburgh leading 38-0. Enter 
Fouts. He completed 11 of 21 passes for 
174 yards and a touchdown and led the 
Chargers to two more TDs—one con¬ 
cluding a 90-yard drive—to bring the 
final score to 38-21. Unitas’ career was 
over; Fouls’ was beginning. 

Unfortunately, inheriting the Charg¬ 
ers’ quarterback job in those days was 


a little like inheriting Chrysler stock to¬ 
day. The team was 2-11-1 in his rookie 
year and 5-9 in 1974, mere preliminaries 
to what is now known in San Diego as 
the “Bataan Death March” of 1975. dur¬ 
ing which the team lost its first 11 games, 
three of them shutouts. “It was a ter¬ 
rible team,” says current 49er Coach Bill 
Walsh. Quarterbacking the Chargers 
was. if nothing else, educational. Pain¬ 
fully so. Still feeling his way in the pro¬ 
fessional game. Fouts became an instant 
object of fan derision. In contending with 
this unpleasant development, he drew on 
his experiences as a ball boy. recalling 
with what grace Brodic had tolerated the 
abuse heaped on him by Kczar's bibu¬ 
lous boo-birds. Things ultimately got so 
bad for Brodie that a special screen had 
to be erected over the tunnel leading to 
the 49er locker room to protect him from 
a skulling by beer-can marksmen in the 
stands. Fouts was at least spared this 
humiliation. 

Walsh took over as offensive coordi¬ 
nator in 1976 for the head coach at the 
time. Tommy Prothro. and a stereotyped 
offense was transformed into a pass-ori¬ 
ented attack that exploited all of Fouts’ 
burgeoning talents. Walsh tarried only a 
year with the Chargers before moving 
on to head coaching jobs at Stanford and 
with the 49ers, but he retains Fouts' en- 
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during respect. "He's such u great teach¬ 
er." says Fouts. "He worked with me on 
my fundamentals. You have to have good 
fundamentals as your base. Once you do. 
you can concentrate on other aspects of 
the game, like reading defenses." 

Walsh is no less effusive in praise of 
Fouts. “It took his technical development 
for people to realize his other qualities— 
his assertiveness, his leadership, his in¬ 
telligence. And I'm not sure there is any¬ 
one as tough as he is in standing up to 
the rush. He is naturally courageous. If 
somebody asked me who the best clutch 
players were. I’d pul Fouts in a category 
with Bradshaw and Staubach." 

Fouts completed 57.9 7c of his 359 
passes for 2.535 yards and 14 touchdow ns 
in 1976. and the Chargers' record im¬ 
proved from 2-12 to 6-8. For the first 
time since he turned pro. there seemed to 
be a future out there somewhere. Then 
Walsh departed, and James Harris, a 
more experienced and better-paid quar¬ 
terback. arrived by trade from the Rams. 
Unhappy with his own contract. Fouts 
demanded to be traded. When he was not 
obliged, he announced his retirement. He 
was 26. Eventually he challenged the ba¬ 
sic pro football labor agreement in court, 
hoping to win his freedom. 

In court he testified that the Chargers 
were not of championship caliber, and 
the wrath of fans and press, withheld dur¬ 
ing his fine '76 season, descended upon 
him again. Fouts lost his case, and he re¬ 
joined his somewhat offended teammates 
in time for the llth game of the 1977 
season, which he started in place of the 
injured Harris. He still knew how to make 
an entrance, or. in this instance, a re¬ 
entrance. completing 19 of 26 passes for 
199 yards in a 30-28 win over Seattle. By¬ 
gones were almost bygones. 

“There was no outward reaction from 
the team." Fouts recalls. 

"There are no bitter feelings on our 
part." says Charger owner Gene Klein, 
w ho subsequently signed Fouls to a long¬ 
term contract. "Whatever his reasons 
were for sitting out. I'm sure they were 
good and proper reasons for him. He is 
a very purposeful young man.” For his 
part. Fouls simply refuses to "open that 
can of worms again." 

The Chargers' complicated offense 
makes unusual demands on the quarter¬ 
back. and Coach Don Coryell is con¬ 
vinced that Fouts is the only man to run 
it. "We're only doing what we do be¬ 
cause of Dan." Coryell says. "He has such 


a flexible mind. He doesn't have all the 
qualities you'd want in an ideal quarter¬ 
back. He’s not a runner. He’s a fine 
athlete, but he doesn’t have the speed. 
But he is very, very intelligent, and he is 
extremely competitive and tough men¬ 
tally. A pro quarterback has to be one of 
the most courageous persons in sports. 
He has no chance to prepare himself for 
a hit the way a running back does. And 
he's not as big and sturdy. We have an 
awful lime getting Dan to throw the ball 
away. He wants to take his chances in 
there, and because of that, he’s suscep¬ 
tible to sacks." 

Fouts pays a heavy price for his cour¬ 
age. He aggravates a groin pull in every 
game, and the “hits” he absorbs leave 
him too battered to practice actively until 
late in the week. The Chargers arc con¬ 
tent to let him recover in his own good 
time. "We've come to the conclusion that 
he doesn't really need a lot of work." 
says Coryell. 

San Diego uses the pass the way many 
teams use the run. although each pass 
play, even a screen, has a "big play" built 
into it. The quarterback is instructed to 
look first for the deep receiver, then work 
his way back through the branches of 
the “passing tree"—at the other w ide re¬ 
ceiver cutting beneath the deep man. at 
the tight end bursting up the middle, at 
the backs flaring to the sidelines. It is an 
attack that demands quick recognition 
from the quarterback, and Receiver Jef¬ 
ferson feels that Fouts has a basketball 
point guard’s gift for spotting "the open 
man." In the Chargers' Oct. 14 game with 
Seattle. Fouts’ various talents were on 
display in a single play, according to of¬ 
fensive coordinator Joe Gibbs. With the 
Chargers leading 14-10. Fouls dropped 
back quickly against the blitz, looked for 
Jefferson deep and saw that he and Char¬ 
lie Joiner were both possible receivers. 
He chose Jefferson and hit him for 49 
yards and the clinching touchdown. At 
the same time, a congregation of mon¬ 
strous Seattle linemen hit him. one of 
them clipping him neatly on the chin. 

"A team reacts to a quarterback in a 
situation like that," says Gibbs. "They'll 
see him take a hit like that and say. 
‘Hey.’ ” "In his toughness and his ap¬ 
proach to the game. I relate Dan to Joe 
Kapp." says Guard Ed White, who has 
played in front of both men. "And unlike 
some quarterbacks. Dan’s ego is under 
control. When we score, no matter how . 
he's the first to congratulate the linemen. 


It makes up for some of the fan and media 
attention that goes elsewhere." 

Coryell’s principal concern these days 
is for his quarterback's continued good 
health. Physically, the loosely built 6’ 3". 
205-pound Fouts is no Bradshaw, and he 
takes a worse beating. Coryell would 
prefer that Fouts live the year round in 
San Diego so that he might utilize the 
team’s weight equipment and have some¬ 
one to play catch with besides his wife. 
Julianne. But Fouts and Julianne. who 
met in college, became enamored of the 
lush Oregon countryside and are build¬ 
ing a house on 20 acres near the small 
tow n of Sisters. 

Fouts does not consider his home in 
the boondocks a retreat, but rather a 
means of acquiring another living expe¬ 
rience. During the season he keeps busy 
doing commercials for an automobile 
agency and a water-bed company, and 
he appears several times a week on a ra¬ 
dio sports show. In the off-season, the 
city boy gravitates to the country . He was 
reared, he reminds you. at a tumultuous 
time—the '60s—in a tumultuous city. 

“San Francisco was a great place to 
learn.” Fouts says. "The bus stop near 
school was five doors from the Black Pan¬ 
ther headquarters. Hookers approached 
me—a little sucker in a letter sweater— 
while I waited for the bus. I found my¬ 
self drinking Coke out of a paper sack, 
like the winos. S.l. [St. Ignatius] was just 
a few blocks up the hill from The Haight 
[the then hippie Haight-Ashbury dis¬ 
trict]. I'd sit next to a guy on a bus who 
was reading a whole newspaper in Chi¬ 
nese. I think it's important to have both 
experiences—the city and the country" 

Last week Fouts was relaxing over a 
post-practice beer in the bar of San Di¬ 
ego’s Islandia Hyatt House. The televi¬ 
sion set was turned to the Scaltlc-Atlanta 
Monday night football game, but Fouts 
watched it only intermittently. The game 
finally won him over when he saw out 
of the corner of an eye a perfectly ex¬ 
ecuted quarterback draw play by Seat¬ 
tle's Jim Zorn. “Beautiful." he said, ex¬ 
ulting in the achievement of another 
member of the fraternity. "Some people 
would call that a broken play." A wait¬ 
ress. recognizing him. took his order, 
then said. "Hey. you’d think you'd get 
enough of football." Fouts took mock 
umbrage. "Why. lady." he said, his blue 
eyes brightening, "football's my life." 
Then he smiled and corrected himself. 
"No. that’s not quite true." end 
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F or two hours I fought the stubborn 
old roan on the steep shoulder of Fog 
Mountain as the storm marshaled its forc¬ 
es. If I didn’t get him loaded soon and 
get back to camp before the blizzard 
, struck. I knew we wouldn’t make it. 

Mountain storms and horse trouble 
were not new to me: I had been hunting 
elk in Idaho's wilderness areas with my 
older brother for the last three or four 
years. But this storm looked like the big 
one of the season, as uncompromising 
as the roan. 

He was as ugly as he was huge, with a 
scarred hide, a long lantern jaw and over¬ 
sized feet, as if designed for snow travel. 
He stared balefully at me. his eyes ask¬ 
ing: Do you want some more? 

Wet and miserably cold. I had dis¬ 
mounted from the little bay mare and 
tied her to a chaparral shrub, then 
snubbed the roan to her saddle horn. If 
the horses held steady I might be able to 
load the two whitetail deer, even on this 
sheer incline, slippery with slowly fall¬ 
ing snow. But the big roan gelding had 
frantically declared war as soon as I 
dragged the first deer in his direction, al¬ 
most as if a bear was attacking him. 

Fog Mountain sits high atop the Bit¬ 


terroot Range, which straddles Idaho and 
Montana on the western side of the Con¬ 
tinental Divide. Lewis and Clark crossed 
nearby in 1805. Howling blizzards hit the 
mountain every year, and now such a 
storm, Canadian-born, was cresting the 
Divide and moving down upon us. 

About that time, I learned later, in 
Boise, Idaho the Tribune was setting 
type for tomorrow’s headlines: storm 
TRAPS BIO GAME HUNTERS. 50 ARE BELIEVED 
marooned. In his warm shop the printer 
couldn’t have envisioned the clash of 
man and horse on the snow-shrouded 
mountain. 

My older brother. Lorin. my hunting 
partner since we shot rabbits as kids, had 
earlier brushed aside the weatherman’s 
predictions of heavy storms in the high 
country. “They’re usually wrong,” he 
said, “and anyway. Don, a good snow 
will be a break for us; it’ll get the elk mov¬ 
ing." The weather held, and he had been 
right—for two days. 

In soft autumn sunshine we had driv¬ 
en his heavily loaded Oldsmobile upstate 
from Boise, east out of Grangeville. up 
the Selway River, and finally had climbed 
a forest-service road to a bare w indswept 
saddle near the mountaintop. Several 


When the roan declared war and the 
blizzard lashed the Bitterroot Range, 
the author had a brush with death 
by DON T. HIBBARD 


hunting parties had already arrived. 
Packhorses belonging to a hunting guide 
and his wife were bunched together in a 
hastily contrived corral. 

After erecting our eight-by-eight um¬ 
brella tent on the frozen ground, we took 
a get-acquainted jaunt around camp. "A 
nice-looking string of horseflesh." I said 
as we paused at the corral. 

“Yeah," Lorin agreed, "except that or¬ 
nery-looking roan. I’d sure hate to mix 
with him.” I stared at the roan. He stared 
back. 

Lorin asked, “Are you coming? Or are 
you thinking of buying him?” 

I soon forgot the animal, little dream¬ 
ing that in only a couple of days I would 
regret ever having seen his ugly hide. Two 
creatures can unknowingly wait for years 
for a predestined moment in which their 
lives will intersect with a resounding 
clash. 

The first evening it snowed steadily, 
cushioning the raucous good-fellowship 
continued 
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of the first-nighters, and during the night 
snow buried all the camp gear thought¬ 
lessly left outside the tents. 

By morning it had stopped snowing 
and we started hunting. A few miles east 
of camp I knocked down a six-point hull 
elk with a shot fired too hastily. He got 
up and I trailed him for several hours, 
back toward camp. Below us an ocean 
of cumulus clouds, pushing and shoving, 
blocked out all the green world below, 
leaving snow-covered Fog Mountain 
stark and alone, like an iceberg. On the 
open hillside below 
camp, a bombard¬ 
ment of guns, newly 
arrived, brought the 
bull dow n. As I turned 
away I could hear an¬ 
gry voices debating 
the ownership of my 
elk. 

Again that night 
the snow- fell, leisure¬ 
ly. as if setting in 
for the winter. “We'd 
better hunt farther 
down the mountain 
for deer." Lorin sug¬ 
gested the next morn¬ 
ing. "If the weather 
turns real ugly and 
we're marooned, we'll 
need one for camp 
meat." Just before 
noon he shot a year¬ 
ling whitctail buck, 
and I managed to bag 
a fat doe. both le¬ 
gal and choice for a 
snowbound larder. 

We climbed back 
to camp in hopes of 
renting horses to carry 
them out. The packer 
had left, taking most 
of his horses to bring 
in a big elk kill. 

"There's only two 
horses left." the packer's wife explained 
at the corral. “And only one of them will 
pack.” 

"How's that?” Lorin asked. 

"That sleek little bay mare can be rid¬ 
den but not packed." she said. "Joe has 
tried repeatedly to use her. but when he 
goes to load the game she goes panicky 
wild. He’s given up trying.” 

"How about the old roan?” I asked. 

"Oh. sure, he'll pack. And he can eas¬ 
ily carry the two deer.” she assured us. 


“But whatever you do. don't try to pack 
the mare." 

Because there were only the two hors¬ 
es. I volunteered for the trip. Lorin. the 
typical older brother, said. “Naw. I bel¬ 
ter go. Looks like that storm is coming 
over the Divide pretty fast." 

That settled the matter. Who was he 
to insinuate that I couldn't load a couple 
of damn deer on a horse and come back? 
With a youngster’s wounded ego. I in¬ 
sisted. We slapped the saddles on and 


falling snow I guided the little mare dow n 
through snow-covered brushy swales and 
across open ridges, the horses carefully 
picking their footing on the slippery 
mountainside. The roan shuddered as we 
stopped at the two dead deer. Preoccu¬ 
pied. I thought it was because of the cold. 

The horse's surprising resistance at 
first dismayed me. But there was no 
choice. I had to get them lashed onto his 
back and head back to camp while the 
gathering storm allowed it. We were in 


a tight jam—if only the roan had the 
horse sense to realize it. 

I could hardly stand on the slick hill¬ 
side. On the third try. w ith the little buck 
in my arms. I slid completely under the 
roan's belly as he snorted and pitched 
and tried to reach me with his thrashing 
feet. Several times I managed to gel the 
deer onto his back only to have it bucked 
off as he reared and dragged the mare 
and me down the mountain. When I 
pressed the attack from the uphill side, 
he twice fell and rolled over. Once the 
mare almost choked 
before I could cut 
the snub rope. Grav¬ 
ity took the light ap¬ 
proximately 100 yards 
down the mountain¬ 
side. The marc took a 
terrific beating. 

Once, surprisingly. 

I got the deer partly 
lashed to the saddle 
and shouted at the 
roan. “I got you now, 
you bastard." 

But the roan jerked 
loose and bit me on 
the elbow. My heavy 
jacket saved me from 
an injury but didn't 
save the roan from 
getting a tremendous 
clout across his enor¬ 
mous nose—a mis¬ 
take I never made 
again: it hurt me more 
than it did him. 

Often during the 
next two hours, in an¬ 
ger I threatened to 
shoot him. The storm 
above us continued to 
build. I tried hobbling 
him. but with his legs 
tied he couldn't stand: 
one move and he was 
down. Tying the deer 
onto him while he was down didn't work, 
either: there were too many moving feet. 

Resting for breath. I wondered how 
he had acquired this phobia. When he 
was a yearling, had a mountain lion 
dropped on him from an overhanging 
limb? Was that a puma scar running back 
along his side? Had he been unable to 
shake off the fear that rode his back 
w henever he smelled w ild game? 

I considered switching and trying to 
load the little marc, but her reputation 
continued 
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was even worse, and 1 didn't need more 
trouble. The snow was now falling heav¬ 
ily, and the wind scooped it around us 
in wild flumes. 

On a previous hunt I had seen a pack¬ 
er bite a horse's ear until it screamed, 
but it finally submitted to being packed. 
However. I had no one to load the deer 
on while I bit. Perhaps I 
should try covering his eyes. 

Rubbing my hands in deer 
blood. 1 worked it well over 
the roan’s snorting nose to 
help neutralize the wild 
smell for the next try. Then 
I knotted a saddle blanket 
across his ornery, bloodshot 
eyes so he couldn't see to 
counteract my moves. But 
he was too strong and mad 
and determined to give an 
inch. 

I was young and just as 
angry, with a pride that 
wouldn’t allow me to return 
and admit to an older broth¬ 
er that l couMn’t load a deer 
on a horse. 

Back at camp, where the 
full brunt of the storm had 
already struck, as Lorin told 
me later, he was alarmed at 
my absence as evening ap¬ 
proached. When the packer 
returned, he said his wife 
had made a mistake, that it 
was the roan that couldn’t 
be packed. With concern he 
told Lorin. “Your kid brother won’t get 
back if he tangles with that roan. He’s 
meaner’n hell around wild game.” 

“He’ll be back all right." Lorin said to 
bolster his hopes, “and if I know my stub¬ 
born brother, he’ll have the deer on the 
roan." But he wasn’t really that sure. 

As my strength and the roan’s ebbed, 
our tempers sharpened, lightning raw. I 
would have shouted oaths into the storm 
but I hadn’t the breath. I must get the 
damn deer on the damn horse. 

And then the struggle ended abruptly. 
What made the roan suddenly give in? 
Perhaps the ominous tones in the bliz¬ 
zard. He stood and shivered, as with the 
ague, as I loaded and lashed both deer 
onto his back. 

I tightened my cinch, mounted and 
rode out, leading the roan and leaving 
the hillside cut and battle-scarred. A hun¬ 
dred yards up the mountain the full fury 
of the storm hit us. 


Wind robbed me of breath, and driv¬ 
ing ice particles forced their way through 
desperately slitted eyelids. In the blind¬ 
ing whiteness my sense of direction wa¬ 
vered like a faulty compass. The horses 
leaned against each monstrous gust of 
wind to keep from being blown ofF the 
mountain as they fought for footing. 


our ranch neighbor. Jim Hoye. got caught 
in a storm like this while elk hunting. He 
didn’t make it. In evening sessions 
around the old potbellied stove, the folks 
would sit and talk about Jim. With the 
spring thaws he was found, a black bear 
chewing on one of his frozen legs. 

"Did they shoot the bear?" I asked. 


We had continued the fight far too long. 

The mare stopped as a granite cliff sud¬ 
denly blocked our path. I could see nei¬ 
ther beginning nor end of the rock face 
that for the moment sheltered us from 
the piercing wind. Which way should we 
go? A wrong turn would be disastrous. 
We couldn’t survive a night in this mael¬ 
strom. I urged the mare to the left along 
the giant wall and. miraculously, in a few 
moments we were again climbing into 
the teeth of the gale. 

I rode unmoving in the saddle. My 
sweat-soaked clothes iced up stiff as ar¬ 
mor and my body warmth was ruthless¬ 
ly sucked away by the wind. The wind 
probably made the chill factor 60 below 
The little mare must get us to camp soon. 
If we were on the way to her home ranch, 
her sixth sense would lead us in, but here 
on Fog Mountain that instinct might be 
blotted out by the blizzard. 

I remembered that when I was a boy, 


The question went unanswered. Dad 
would be imagining out loud how the 
storm threatened and bullied Hoye dur¬ 
ing the final hours and how he faced the 
white hell. Now I understood. My hands 
and feet had long since gone numb. I 
crouched even tighter in the saddle. 

Directly ahead of my horse a bobcat 
suddenly appeared, as in a picture flashed 
on a screen. Its frozen, pinched face 
opened in surprise, and the drooped ears 
snapped to attention. It stepped aside 
only enough to clear the horses’ hooves 
and watched us through storm-squinted 
eyes. The horses plodded by the cat. in¬ 
different to anything but the howling 
wind and their own miseries. With an ex¬ 
aggerated mustache of frosted w hiskers, 
the cat was the picture of dejection as it 
watched us go. The swirling snow slow¬ 
ly took its spots out of focus and then 
blended them away into the while—and 
it was gone as if it had never existed. 

An ironic thought twisted into my 
mind-wanderings. Could the sun actually 
be shining, 40,000 or 50,000 feet up? It 
was eerie to visualize cloudtops in a soft 
golden glow, especially with us at the bot¬ 
tom of a sea in which Mt. Everest could 
be buried and lost, microbe-like crea¬ 
tures, eight miles down, inching along 
its murky bottom. There was a vague 

continued 
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ihoughi of hoi food, which seemed 
strangely unimportant. I shook my head 
to clear it. There was no danger of fall¬ 
ing into a death sleep—old wives’ tale— 
because the terrific cold would soon 
awaken me. The danger was of begin¬ 
ning not to care. 

Hours passed. With hurricane force, 
the wind now slashed and surged with 
banshee shrieks. And then the roan's lead 
rope became taut as he stopped. His cinch 
had loosened, and the saddle and both 
deer were hanging under his belly. My 
God. I thought, this is disaster. I’m in 
no condition to fight him now. 

I doubted that I could stir. I was so fro¬ 
zen. But with no choice. I rolled off onto 
feet that felt like frozen stubs and pro¬ 
ceeded to kick and beat blood back into 
my fingers and toes. This probably saved 
them from frostbite. 

The gale battered us as 1 studied the 
problem. Could I knock him out with 
my rifle butt and repack the deer before 
he recovered? But the blow might be too 
hard, especially the way I fell. 1 only 


knew I wasn't equal to another battle like 
the first. 

He turned his head and stared at me 
as I cautiously reached to undo the cinch, 
expecting him to explode any moment. 
But. surprisingly, he didn't. He had had 
enough fight, or he somehow realized the 
seriousness of our plight. Or more likely 
he had simply been beaten by the wind 
and cold. I unpacked and repacked the 
frozen deer as he stood, patient as an 
ally. I almost loved the ugly beast for 
not starting another donnybrook. As I re- 
tightened the mare’s cinch and mounted, 
evening dusk was beginning to blend into 
the swirling white. 

The cold grew more bitter. I was only 
aware of the rocking motion between my 
knees and the wind battering my ears. 
How could we possibly last? Where the 
hell was camp, anyway? Without warn¬ 
ing. night lowered upon us. robbing us 
of the little visibility we had. We moved 
on in the black void. 

Camp lights suddenly appeared out of 
the swirling blackness. And Lorin. be¬ 


side our tent, was taking hold of the 
mare's bridle. I could have sworn he mut¬ 
tered. "Thank God." He jarred me out 
of the saddle, guided me to the tent flap 
and left to care for the horses. 

For three days and nights snow fell 
heavily, and howling winds piled it 
around in great drifts. For three days 10 
carloads of us stayed in our tents, except 
when nature made us tunnel out. W'e 
shared food and fuel oil. and were grate¬ 
ful for the warmth and shelter from the 
cold and wind. 

When the storm broke, a small plane 
flew over from Salmon City, dropping 
fuel and newspapers and telling us we 
had been marooned. The packer rode out 
and arranged for a bulldozer to come and 
clear a trail down the mountain. 

Before leaving I walked down to the 
corral. My roan was there with the other 
horses. He walked a few steps in my di¬ 
rection. his ugly countenance almost say¬ 
ing. "Do you want to go another round, 
bub?’’ 

"Not me." I said aloud. eno 
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PALL MALL LIGHT Ms 


I nnnor \«=kt linhfpkr 


Pall Mall 

Light 100’s_12mg.tar1.0mg.nicotine 


Winston 85 20mg.tar1.3mg.nicotine 


12 mg. "tar. 1.0 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Lowest brand 0.5 mg.tar 0.05 mg. nicotine 


A third less tar 

than the leading filter 85 


Longer, yet lighter 








by FRANK DEFORD 


There is an adage among lawyers (hat Sam 
Ervin, the former Senator, liked to cite: when 
the law is against you, refer to the evidence: 
when the evidence is against you, refer to the 
law. And if both are against you? “In that 
case," Senator Sam would say, "give some¬ 
body hell and distract the attention of the 
judge and jury from the weakness of your 
case." Now, in sports movies, it works this 
way: if your sport is against you. talk about 
the stbry. If the story is against you, promote 
your sport. And if both are wanting? Then dis¬ 
tract the viewer by making a lot of fuss about 
how authentically your star comes across as 
an athlete. 

Anybody familiar with how this game is 
played would have had a pretty good idea 
that Running was a turkey of a film when, 
weeks before it opened, gossip columnists 
breathlessly reported that real marathoners 
had swooned over how much Michael Doug¬ 
las. 35 (above), resembled a genuine runner. 
Now it’s not hard for any reasonably lean 
young biped to look like a marathoner; it’s 
not the same as having to execute double¬ 
axels or sink 20-foot jump shots. So I'm real¬ 
ly not terribly impressed when I hear that 
Bill Rodgers and Frank Shorter and other 
marathoners have been overcome by Mr. 
Douglas' ability to sweat. If only Running 
(plodding time: 101 minutes) had moved like 
an actual motion picture. 

In spite of its dreary pace. I assume that 
Running has a chance at the box office. At 
the last estimate, there were 26 million jog¬ 
gers in North America, and past evidence in¬ 
dicates that this species fairly revels in te¬ 
dious portrayals of itself. Moreover, Douglas 
has proved to be perspicacious in selecting in¬ 
telligent and/or commercial material, and 
whereas his taste in the former has clearly de¬ 
serted him in this instance, there are 26 mil¬ 
lion of the faithful out there. While my hunch 
is that Douglas has miscalculated here. too. 
and that joggers have no more interest in 
watching other joggers than fishermen, say. 
have in watching somebody else cast, I fer¬ 
vently hope that Douglas' commercial in¬ 
stincts are right again, so that we can get all 
these people off the streets and into the mov¬ 
ie theaters. 

But because the story is thin and it is tire¬ 
some to sit and watch actors running, the film 
simply cannot sustain its feature length. It 
might have been tolerable as a shorter TV 
movie, but jogging, despite its demographics, 
is not a popular enough activity to attract the 
broad, lowest-common-denominator ratings 
that television demands. Running had to go 
into movie theaters, where it is simply swal¬ 
lowed up by the big screen. 



Running (why, pray, this sudden Holly¬ 
wood passion for participial titles? See also 
Coming Home, Breaking Away, Starling 
Over ) was written and directed—ham-hand- 
edly—by Steven Hilliard Stern. The dialogue 
reflects the depth and originality that Billy 
Martin employs in saloons, and characteriza¬ 
tions are shallow. One must be thankful for 
the presence of Susan Anspach. the female 
lead, who alone is able to rise above Mr. 
Stern’s contributions. With a beguiling mix¬ 
ture of whimsy and devotion, she adds some 
melody to what is otherwise an hour and 41 
minutes of long, low moan. 

Anspach plays the estranged wife of Doug¬ 
las. a young fellow who can't seem to finish 
things. All he could ever do. it seems, is run. 
That is, we are advised, "his survival." In fact, 
though Douglas may well be a quitter, in 
Stern's movie he is also a sloth and a fool. 
Running is not his survival at all: it is his 
alibi, and that is something else again. Rodg¬ 
ers and Shorter and their ilk arc very deter¬ 
mined. driven people. 

For all the loneliness of the long-distance 
runner, for all his communion with dawn, his 
search for joy and inner peace, serious mar¬ 
athoners—and serious joggers, too. for that 
matter—are not, like the Douglas character, 
running to escape reality. Much of the cur¬ 
rent appeal of jogging seems to me to be van¬ 
ity. People jog to look better and to feel 
younger. In this Me Decade, it is the per¬ 
fect narcissistic sport. You jog at your own 
pace. Nobody orders you about. It is the 
most independent (and selfish) of all athletic 
endeavors. Both the hero of Running and 
the plot are implausible. There are a lot of 
things about Running that disqualify it as 
good entertainment, not the least being that 
it isn't authentic. end 


‘RUNNING- 
GOES NOWHERE 
VERY SLOWLY 
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Of Mouse 
and his men 


Wondrous to behold are Coach Mouse 
Davis and Portland State's R&S offense 


Davis’ star is Lomax, who has thrown a record 8.105 yards. 


Nicknames were the vogue in the Davis 
family of Independence, Ore., and by the 
time all the kids were labeled, their moth¬ 
er’s call to dinner sounded like an ap¬ 
peal for an exterminator. 

"We were Birdie, Blackie, Teancie, 
Tickie and Mouse," says Mouse, a/k/a 
Darrel Davis, now 47 and head football 
coach at Portland State University, a Di¬ 
vision I-AA school of 16,500 students. 
"Mouse stuck so well that by the time 
I graduated from high 
school, none of the teach¬ 
ers knew my real name.” 

Davis is indeed small 
and darting, with tiny 
hands that nonetheless 
served him well as a quar¬ 
terback and halfback at 
Oregon College of Educa¬ 
tion in Monmouth. Far less 
mousy arc bright coyote 
eyes and an irrepressible 
urge to confound. Employ¬ 
ing these and a devotion to 
his kind—all the 5'6". 
160-pound athletes that 
sensible football schools 
shun—Davis has devel¬ 
oped an attack that has en¬ 
abled the Vikings to chal¬ 
lenge all NCAA schools 
for the lead in passing and 
total offense for the past 
four years. In that span. 
Portland State has won 32 
and lost 20, a program-sav¬ 
ing reversal of a 9-24 rec¬ 
ord before Davis’ arrival 
from Oregon high school 
coaching. Led by quarter¬ 
backs June Jones, who has 
gone on to the Atlanta Fal¬ 
cons, and Neil Lomax, 
now a junior majoring in 
communications, Davis’ 
Run-and-Shoot offense 
has produced an average of 
36 points and 485 yards a 
game, and has proved itself 
to be a spectacular mode of 
consternating opponents. 

The R&S develops out 
of what is essentially a dou¬ 


ble-slot formation in which both ends are 
split and halfbacks line up in the gaps 
off tackle, and the term was coined in a 
book by Glenn (Tiger) Ellison, once a 
Woody Hayes assistant at Ohio State. 
“We swiped it,” admits Davis, “but we 
changed it. Ellison was still run-orient¬ 
ed. We always pass first and run second.” 

The object is to make the defense the 
last to know what is going on. First a 
back or an end in motion gives pause to 
the secondary, then the quarterback 
sprints to one side, usually still with the 
option of pitching to a trailing back. Then 
all the receivers (four, unless the trail- 
back is out there, too), rather than run¬ 
ning set patterns, react to what the de¬ 
fensive backs have decided to do. The 
6'3". 214-pound Lomax, watching the 
same defensive keys, anticipates his re¬ 
ceivers’ moves and puts the ball where 
necessary. He is so proficient that he has 
completed 56% of his passes for an as¬ 
tounding 8.105 yards and 63 touchdowns 
in the 28 games he has played since he 
broke in as a freshman. 

Last Saturday afternoon at San Fran¬ 
cisco State, Lomax surpassed NCAA 
m^jor-college career passing yardage and 
total offense leaders Jack Thompson of 
Washington State (the Division I-A pass¬ 
ing leader) and Gene Swick of Toledo 
(the total offense leader in I-A). It was 
hard for Lomax to get excited about the 
feat, because he has his senior year yet 
to play. For the season his 2,887 yards 
gained on 208 completions plus 58 rush¬ 
ing yards puts Lomax 1,004 yards ahead 
of any other quarterback in Division 
1-AA, and his favorite target. 5'9". 165- 
pound Slotback Stuart Gaussoin, leads 
the nation in receptions with 81 for 1,054 
yards and eight touchdowns. 

Opportunity, of course, has something 
to do with these remarkable numbers. 
Against Northern Colorado, Lomax 
passed 77 times and completed 44. both 
NCAA records for any division, yet Port¬ 
land State lost 21-20. The Vikings are 
4-4 this season, although the defeats have 
come by a total of six points. 

"Sometimes opposing coaches will si¬ 
dle over after a game and ask how to de¬ 
fense us.” says Davis. “I say it takes cither 

continued 
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Because o„ 


only rare European Oak has the character to gentle and mature our Chardonnay, 
we are cradling our Chardonnay in these handmade casks until the day the winemaker judges it ready 
for release. Every step we take, we take with care because r 


The Wine Remembers 



The Winery Of 
Ernest & Julio 
Gallo 


Expected release: Spring, 1980. 
















































IN THE WRIT Of THE OLYMPICS, 
LEVI STRAUSS & CO. PRESENTS A MOST 
EXTRAORDINARY SWEEPSTAKES. 


THE STAKES? 

No cars (that wear out). 
No bundles of cash (too 
quickly spent). 

Instead, were going to 
give 18 people the opportu¬ 
nity to be the very best they 
can be. By sending them to 
the school, training program, 
or learning adventure of 
their choice. 

OPPORTUNITY 
KNOCKS 18 TIMES. 

Levi Strauss & Co., offi¬ 
cial outfitters to the 1980 
U.S. Olympic Team, is hold¬ 
ing an Olympic Opportunity 
Sweepstakes. 

For anyone who has ever 
wanted to enhance their 
career, learn a new skill, or 
get more fun out of a sport 


or hobby, the moment of 
truth is here. 

Truck driving school? A 
course in carpentry? Two 
weeks at a tennis ranch? 
Whatever your dream (even 
if it's one we haven't thought 
of), well spend$5000 to 
make it a reality. 

A REASON 
NOT TO WAIT. 

This is not a long contest. 
Entries will be accepted for 
just 16 days in November. So 
we strongly suggest you 
enter now. Before you forget. 

No purchase will be 
necessary. You can get full 
details—and enter—at any 
participating Levi's 11 retailer 
featuring the Levi's* Olympic 
Sweepstakes display. 

You can enter between 
November 3 and Novem¬ 


ber 18. Not much time. But 
hopefully, you've got a 
dream that just can't wait. 

OFFICIAL RULES. 

LetiV' Olympic Opportunity Sweepstakes. 

So purchase necessary. 

F.nier at your participation Levis' retail store. 

1 Hand print your name address and zip code and the name 
of the Wore and city where you entered on the official entry 
Hank or on a plain 3 i 5 piece uf paper 

2 Deposit your entry in the boi provided for you at your par¬ 
ticipating Levis' retailer IVrsons whose disabilities prevent 
them from gang to retail rtores should mad cnines to Levis 
Olympic Opportunity Sweepstakes PO. Box 3525. West bury. 
New York 11591 

3 Enter as often as you wish Each mailed entry must be sub¬ 
mitted in a separate envelope, and must be received by 
13,15 79 Not responsible for entries that arc lost misdirected 
or delayed in the mails 

4. Winners, will be selected in tandnm drawings (tom 
entries for sweepstakes by National fudging Institute. 
Inc., an independent judging organization whose 
decisions arc final. Winners w ill lie required to exe¬ 
cute an affidavit of release and eligibility. In the event 
winner is a minor, prize will be awarded in the name 
of a parent or guardian. All prizes u ill lie aw aided, and 
must be taken or arrangements made within 12 
months of winner notification. Winners may choose 
to receive their prize in cash. Only one prize to a 
family Liability lor taxes is the responsibility nf the 
individual winners. 

5 Sweepuakcs open to all U S residents except employees 
and their families of levi 6tr jibs a Company its advertising 
agencies, part k i paling retail suers and Don Jagoda Associates 
Inc This otfer is subject to all Federal, State and local laws 
Votd in Utah and Maryland, and whercser prohibited by law 
6. For a list of winners, send stamped, self-addressed 
envelope to: LcviS* Olympic Opportunity 
Sweepstakes Winners' List. P.O. Box 2549. Westbury, 
New York 11591 



QUALITY NEVER GOES OUT OF STYLE. 






NO CAR BEFORE CHEVY CITATION 
OFFERED YOU ALLTHESE NUMBERS. 


^adults ride comfortably. 

According to government EPA 
ratings, the new Chevy Citation 
Hatchback is a mid-size car inside 
*4ii bags of groceries fit 

inside. Thafs in our hatchback 
models, with the back seat folded 
down. You're probably not going to buy 
that many groceries, but it gives you an 
idea of Citation's 41.4 cubic feet of 
cargo space. 

cubic feet of hidden 
IflV cargo area behind the 
rear seat of the hatchbacks. And there's 
a rear compartment panel linked to 
the hatch so what's inside is hidden 
from view. 

/AjV^fof the car’s weight is 

up front. With Citation's 
front-wheel drive, about 65% of the 
weight is over the front driving wheels. 
The result is good traction down wet 
streets in snow or mud. 

Vjrii EPA estimated MPG. 

«v 38 highway estimate. 
Remember Compare estimated MPG 
to that of other cars. Your mileage may 
vary depending on speed, distance 
and weather. Your actual highway 
mileage will probably be less than the 
highway estimate. Californio estimates 
lower. 

mi,e cruising range. 
WP# 532 highway range. 

Estimated range figures obtained by 
multiplying Citation's 14-gallon fuel tank 
capacity rating by the EPA mileage 
estimates. 


Liter 2-barrel 4-cylinder 

■IP is Citation's very capable 
standard engine. It's mounted sideways, 
between the front driving wheels, 
which helps give you more passenger 
space. 

Liter 2-barrel V6 is available 
■IP if you want more oomph 

MPH in 9 seconds flat, from 
WW a standing start. Thafs in engi 
neering tests with the available V6 and 
automatic transmission. California 
figures not available. 

*4 speed manual overdrive 
V transmission. Citation's stand¬ 
ard transmission is a true overdrive At 
cruising speeds it helps get impressive 
fuel economy because the 4th gear 
lets the engine run slower than with a 
conventional transmission. (Not 
presently available in California.) 

£4 speed automatic 
W transmission is available, too. 
And the ratings for it are also impressive: 
@EPA estimated MPG/35 highly 
estimate California estimated(22) 
MPG/33 highway. 

<i/4 of a parking place is all 
it needs. Outside. Citation is 
a compact car. End to end. less than 15 
feet long. 

(A function "Smart Switch." 

*P A single column-mounted lever 
controls turn signals, windshield wipers, 
windshield washers and headlight 
dimmer. 


'Lfi sound-deadening 
m0 treatments. Citation is built 
with lots of Insulators and noise barriers 
to help separate the outside world 
from the quiet inside. 

^j^ anti-corrosion steps. Exten 
Pf sive use of zinc-rich precoated 
metals and various chemical treat¬ 
ments help keep Citation good- 
looking. 

JS Citations to choose 
w from. 4-door and 2-door Hatch¬ 
backs. 2 Coupes, and 2 sporty Xlls 


customized options. 


" Everything from "A" (air condi¬ 
tioning) to “2" (zippy pin striping) is 
available. So you can order your 
Citation to fit you to a T." 

beautiful exterior colors. 

'WW plus 13 exterior Two-Tone combi¬ 
nations. plus 6 trim and upholstery 
colors are all available to suit your 
individual taste. 

Chevy dealers, across America. 

invite you to see and test drive the first 
front-wheel drive with Chevy behind it. 
Whether you want to buy or lease. 
Chevy Citation's numbers could be just 
the ones you have in mind. 









COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


a monstrous defensive line to clamp 
down on things before our little bitty kids 
get all scattered out. or it takes clearly su¬ 
perior athletes. Frankly, when the players 
and execution have been equal on both 
sides, we simply haven't been defensed.” 

Portland State is a commuter college 
nestled against Oregon's fir-covered 
southwest hills. The football program is 
supported neither by state funding nor 
student fees. Ticket sales finance the op¬ 
eration, and when Lomax wants extra 
tickets for friends and family he sits down 
and writes a check for them. “To say this 
is a shoestring outfit is too kind," says Da¬ 
vis. "The premium is on imagination." 

For one thing, Portland State has no 
football field. The Vikings practice in 
venerable Civic Stadium, where the ven¬ 
erable artificial turf is growing shiny be¬ 
tween the 40s. There they throw and 
throw until the receivers have run three 
miles of imaginative patterns; until Lo¬ 
max begins to list to the right, his throw¬ 
ing arm swinging two inches lower than 
his left; until the team is chased out by 
flocks of dimpled cheerleaders, harbin¬ 
gers of that afternoon's high school game. 

Mouse Davis coaches from no remote 
tower. He might as well be in a ditch as 
the receivers swirl around him. His dry 
baritone finds each player in turn, con¬ 
gratulating, instructing. “If you’re hav¬ 
ing trouble seeing it,” he calls, “turn your 
head, turn your torso, use both hands." 
The voice is workmanlike, patient. “It is 
my inherent belief," he says, "that all kids 
truly want to get better. Our job is to 
help them." There is no helmet-pound¬ 
ing castigation. The players speak of 
Davis fondly, as a cherished teacher, per¬ 
haps one who needs watching over oc¬ 
casionally. And it is always "Mouse." as 
in. “Has Mouse gone to lunch already!" 

The night before the San Francisco 
State game, Davis and the team walked 
eight blocks from their hotel—chosen for 
its assent to lodge four players per 
room—to dine on a $3.99 steak-and- 
shrimp special in a shopping center res¬ 
taurant. Davis and Lomax sat together 
and spoke of each other. 

"What more can he learn from me?" 
asked Davis, swelling appreciably. “Why. 
great humility." 

“He played quarterback some." said 
Lomax, watching his chuckling coach out 
of the corner of his eye. “That must be 
how he got humble.” 

Walking back, the coach sprang for a 
few ice-cream cones. Lomax had a Quar¬ 


terback Crunch. Davis a French Vanilla. 

"He comes to a place with 31 flavors 
and has vanilla," said Lomax. 

"Am I not classy?" said Davis. "El¬ 
egantly subdued?” He would have been, 
but for the volume of his laughter. 

Yet because of these easy ways, the 
discipline of his teams has been ques¬ 
tioned. In reply, Davis reveals something 
of the sage beneath the little-brother ve¬ 
neer. "Usually when coaches talk about 
discipline they mean conformity," he 
says. “A disciplined pattern is 18 yards 
and out-of-bounds every time. But dis¬ 
cipline to me is different. The law. med¬ 
icine. teaching—those are disciplines, 
callings where development of the basic 
tools leads to creativity. Conformity is 
fairly easy to have. But self-discipline is 
always to be worked for. in order to ap¬ 
proach your potential. As a kid learns 
the tools of this offense, reading defens¬ 
es and acting on the run, he can be more 
and more creative. That requires more 
mental discipline than rote offenses.” 

D avis developed his Run-and-Shoot 
while coaching in high school and 
won the Oregon State Class-AAA cham¬ 
pionship with his 1973 Hillsboro team. 
"We were told that this whacko offense 
would only work in high school, so it was 
fun to succeed w ith it in college." he says. 
“Now they say it will work only at small 
colleges, no higher. But look what Wake 
Forest and Minnesota have done by put¬ 
ting it in at times. Mike Shanahan, the 
Minnesota quarterback coach, called af¬ 
ter they played Ohio State. 'You’d have 
loved it,’ he said. ‘It looked like a damn 
track meet.’ I said. Then why did you 
lose?’ And he said, 'We messed up by try¬ 
ing to run the ball, and fumbled.' ” 

Yet Davis recognizes that his attach¬ 
ment to this racy concept might stand in 
the way of a major-college opportunity. 
“There might be a school in the doldrums 
somewhere that would take a chance, for 
fan excitement," he says, "but if I were 
to hire on as an offensive coordinator, 
odds are that most head coaches—like 
most defenses—wouldn’t be flexible 
enough to adjust.” 

So Davis goes on enjoying himself at 
Portland State, begging a movie camera 
from a nearby high school, planning the 
Vikings’ excruciating road trips. Typical¬ 
ly. their pregame meal is served by 
Hughes Air West, but the real travel sto¬ 
ries do in fact concern the road. "The 
worst was in 1975 against Montana Slate. 


and it had to be my birthday.” says Da¬ 
vis. “Wc bused 350 miles to a hotel in 
Spokane. Wash, and the next day bused 
through the Rockies another 350 to Boze¬ 
man. up above Yellowstone Park. The 
next day we had them 34-28 with two 
minutes to go. One of their passes 
bounced off one of our defensive backs 
into the hands of their receiver, and they 
won 35-34. Then we had two days to 
think about it on the bus home." Such 
jaunts are surely the reason the Vikings 
lose their share of away games, but they 
have won 23 of their last 27 at home. 

Then there is weather. The conditions 
the Portland State offense faced at San 
Francisco State last week seemed the 
worst possible deterrent to the forward 
pass. Torrential rains turned tidy, euca¬ 
lyptus-lined Cox Stadium to the consis¬ 
tency of mashed avocado. 

Lomax was sacked on the first play 
from scrimmage. Then he arose to com¬ 
plete 27 of 39 passes for 412 yards and 
two touchdowns as Portland State won 
easily, 37-10. Gaussoin, after a sharp 
word or two of direction from Davis, con¬ 
sistently found a seam in San Francisco 
State’s coverage and caught 11 passes for 
155 yards and one touchdown. Returning 
to the sideline, he stood beside Davis and 
said he fell the tone of his instruction 
had been somewhat harsh. 

“I still love you. you know." said Da¬ 
vis with disarming gentleness. 

Mollified. Gaussoin said. "Yeah. I 
know that.” 

Everybody played. 

Later, while showering in full uniform. 
Lomax admitted to finding a perverse sort 
of glee in struggling in the slop. "If we 
can throw in this, we can throw in any¬ 
thing.” He seemed to be seeing the last 
quarter again, the teams distinguishable 
only by the colors of their helmets. "You 
know, football is a stupid game if you 
think about it. but it's all such a chal¬ 
lenge—the miserable conditions, the de¬ 
fense knowing we’re going to pass—1 
can’t help it. I really enjoy playing it." 

Davis walked through the steam and 
sodden uniforms, reaching out to his 
players, whom he called "all the little 
poopers who can really fly." 

“This is the best group we’ve had. kid- 
wise,” he said. "They believe school is 
important. They are a joy to be around.” 
The man’s love was apparent in his ca¬ 
ressing of bruised necks, his deft praise 
for every player. “Fun game," he said 
again and again. "Fun game." 

continued 
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THE WEEK 

by HERM WEISKOPF 


Q/M |"I’Ll "All week we kept hearing 
OUU I 11 ‘What is Rutgers? 1 " said 
Scarlet Knight Ranker David Dorn following 
a 13-7 victory at Tennessee. “Now they 
know." What “they”—Volunteer rooters who 
had been heartened by the 4-2 showing of 
their team this season—knew was that the 
Vols had been bent out of shape by a school 
they vastly underestimated. When Tennessee, 
favored by three touchdowns, drove 84 yards 
to score on its first possession. Tennessee fans 
were certain they would have a fine day. 

But then the Scarlet Knights hit on three 
successive big plays. With 20 seconds left in 
the first half, Ed Steward intercepted a Vol 
pass at the Rutgers 40. Next came a 23-yard 
Ed McMichael-to-Tim O’Dell pass. Then a 
37-yard bomb to Dorn for a tying touchdown. 
Surely, the Tennessee folks felt, the second 
half would be more to their liking. It wasn’t. 

Early in the third quarter Steward inter¬ 
cepted another pass at the Vol 24. after which 
Kcnnan Startzell's 43-yard field goal made the 
score Rutgers 10. Tennessee 7. Before the pe¬ 
riod ended. Startzell upped it to 13-7 with a 
32-yarder and the Vols had absorbed one of 
their most stunning upsets ever. 

Another Southeastern Conference team to 
get a kick in the pants from an outsider was 
Georgia. The Bulldogs, who began the sea¬ 
son with three losses, seemed to have righted 
themselves with four straight SEC wins. Last 
week, however. Georgia dropped its third 
game in as many tries against Atlantic Coast 
Conference opponents, this time being 
shocked 31-0 by Virginia as Todd Kirtley 
passed for 215 yards and two touchdowns. 

After having been outscored 325-117 in 
its first seven outings. Vanderbilt finally 
won—and salvaged some prestige for the 
SEC—by defeating Memphis State 13-3. 

The SEC’s two Tigers—Auburn and Lou¬ 
isiana State—both struggled to conference 
victories. With its running game shut down 
by Rorida, Auburn got a pair of field goals 
from Jorge Portela and a five-yard scoring 
pass from Charlie Trotman to Mike Locklear 
to come out on top 19-13. LSU, behind 17-0 
in the second period at Mississippi, came back 
for a 28-24 triumph. 

“Every time I wanted to throw, all I saw 
was orange,” said Wake Forest’s Jay Venuto, 
who felt more like a lemon after a 31-0 upset 
at Clemson. Venuto had passed for 2,000 
yards going into the contest but was held to 
119 by the orange-clad Tigers, who set up 
three touchdowns by intercepting passes. 

North Carolina, too, was upended in an 
away game. 17-14 at Maryland. The Tar Heels 
overcame a 14-0 deficit with 14 points in the 


third quarter, but the Terps prevailed when, 
with 1:21 left. Dale Castro kicked a 43-yard 
field goal, his 16th straight, which tied an 
NCAA record. 

When George Rogers wasn't busy carry¬ 
ing 30 times for 217 yards, teammate Spen¬ 
cer Clark was grinding out 103 yards in 18 
cracks as independent South Carolina held 
off North Carolina State 30-28. Rogers, sec¬ 
ond in the country with a 144.5-yard-per- 
game rushing average, scored on a 25-yard 
scamper, Clark on two short bursts. 

By stopping Northwestern Louisiana 
44-13. McNeese (La.) State stayed unbeaten. 
Half a game still separated Ohio Valley lead¬ 
er Murray State and runner-up Eastern Ken¬ 
tucky. State downed Austin Peay 24-10 and 
Eastern shellacked Tennessee Tech 35-0. 

Point-a-minute games are rare, but Fur¬ 
man and Davidson averaged almost two 
points a minute in their scoring binge. Da¬ 
vidson winged its way to a 21-0 first-period 
advantage, but the Paladins stormed back for 
a 63-55 win in the highest-scoring game since 
the NCAA started keeping records in 1937. 
Rallying Furman was Tim Sorrells, who came 
off the bench to run for two touchdowns and 
pass for three more. 

1. ALABAMA (8-0) 

2.FLORIDA STATE (8-0) 3.AUBURN (6-2) 

yVinOX Paul McDonald,Southern Cal’s 
V V L.O I lefthanded passer, has proved 
he’s no hamburger. Right from the start 
against Arizona, it was McDonald's passes— 
Golden Arches—that propelled the Trojans 
to a 34-7 victory. On the first play from scrim¬ 
mage. McDonald checked ofT, opting for a 
pass instead of the called-for power sweep 
and bingo! McDonald flicked a 12-yarder to 
Danny Garcia and USC was on its way. 

With alltime leading rusher Joe Steele 
having undergone knee surgery. Washington 
called on Vince Coby to score on three short 
smashes at California. But Rich Campbell had 
the Golden Bears in front 24-21 by the fourth 
quarter, hitting on 21 of 35 throws for 322 
yards and two touchdowns, one of them to 
Matt Bouza, who caught 11 for 175 yards. In 
the end, though, Mark Lee made the Huskies 
28-24 winners when he ran back a punt 64 
yards with 6:06 left. 

Stanford knocked Arizona State out of Pac- 
10 contention 28-21 as Turk Schonert was 
on target with 13 of 18 passes for 271 yards 
and three touchdowns. Schonert pegged a 20- 
yard scoring toss to Andre Tyler in the third 
period to knot the score at 21 -all. In the fourth 
quarter, just when Schonert appeared to be 
sacked in the end zone, he slithered loose and 
uncorked a 43-yard pass to Ken Margerum. 
Five plays later, Schonert threw a decisive 
nine-yard strike to Mike Dotterer. 

Scott Richardson of Oregon State passed 
for four touchdowns and ran for a fifth against 
Washington State. It wasn’t enough. The 


Cougars, with Ray Williams and Tali Ena 
each scoring twice—Ena once on an 80-yard 
dash—won 45-42. All the scoring in this wild 
affair came in the first three periods and was 
concluded when Mike DeSanto of Washing¬ 
ton State booted a 19-yard field goal. 

Going into the fourth period at Colorado 
State, unbeaten Brigham Young led by only 
16-7 and Marc Wilson had passed for 177 
yards, for him a mediocre effort that endan¬ 
gered his chances for an NCAA-record fifth 
straight 300-yard performance. In the fourth 
quarter, though. Wilson racked up another 
181 yards. For the day. he hit on 24 of 40 for 
358 yards and four TDs as the Cougars took 
this WAC encounter 30-7. 

Somewhere, over, around and through the 
Rainbows—that’s not how the song goes, but 
that’s how Temple went to win 34-31 at Ha¬ 
waii. The Rainbows fell short despite soph¬ 
omore Gary Allen’s theatrics. Allen's feats: 
141 yards rushing, including scoring runs of 
77 and 55 yards; 91 yards on seven pass re¬ 
ceptions, one good for 33 yards and six points; 
and one pass completion for 17 yards. But 
Mark Bright of the Owls ran around and 
through Hawaii for 153 yards and three 
scores. Ron Fioravanti snapped a 31-31 tie 
with a 31 -yard field goal. 

The Air Force stuck to the ground. Army 
just plain stuck. Thus did the Falcons break 
an J1 -game losing streak—the longest among 
major-college teams. Instead of taking to the 
air. the Falcons trudged through the Cadet de¬ 
fense for 305 yards in a 28-7 victory. 

1.USC (8-0-1) 

2.BYU (8-0) 3.WASHINGTON (7-2) 

C A QT A local new spaper story, predicl- 
LrAO I ing that the final score would 
be Penn State 42. Miami 0. was headlined: MI¬ 
AMI’S time is coming-in I9M. Wrong. The 
Hurricanes' time came five years early as they 
shocked Penn State 26-10. In his first start. 
Miami freshman Jim Kelly hit on 18 of 30 
passes for 280 yards and three touchdowns. 
Kelly, who is from East Brady. Pa. and who 
had passed for 3.915 yards in high school, 
went to Miami because Nitiany Lion Coach 
Joe Patemo wanted to make him a lineback¬ 
er. “I didn’t want to be another Jack Ham." 
Kelly said. “I wanted to be another Terry 
Bradshaw." 

Pittsburgh's Dan Marino, another fresh¬ 
man making his first start, hurled two touch¬ 
down passes as the Panthers held off Syra¬ 
cuse 28-21. Marino completed 18 of 26 
attempts for 170 yards, and Terry White gal¬ 
loped 85 with a punt return. 

Forty-seven seconds before it would have 
lost its 200th game in 107 years of compe¬ 
tition. Yale scored on a 12-yard pass to beat 
Cornell 23-20 for its 700th victory. No team 
has won more often than the Elis, Yale's John 
Rogan. who earlier had teamed up with Bob 
Rostomily on a 43-yard scoring pass, hit him 
continued 
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AND THIS SWEATER,TOO. 

• A beautiful, washable, 100% Orion Acrylic sweater bearing a bigger-than-life Budweiser# 
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beautiful, washable, 100% Orion Acrylic sweater bearing a bigger-than-life Budweiser# 
label, right up front. To order your own, send $30.00 for each Bud Sweater indicated 
below (check or money order, payable to Budweiser Sweater). In Missouri, add 4-1/2% 
sales tax. 

S (36-38) □ M (40-42) □ L (44) □ XL (46) □ 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ 


. ZIP 


Mail To: 

Budweiser Sweater Offer 
11039 Manchester Road 
St. Louis, MO. 63122 


(Void where prohibited by law.) 









Latest Smoker Research Just In: 

MERIT undisputed victor over leading high tars 
in tests comparing taste and tar level. 

Smokers 

Prefer 

Merit 

3Tol! 


© Philip Morris Inc. 1979 


Kings: 8 mg"tar” 0.6 mg nicotine— 

100’s: 11 mg"tar ,"0.7 mg nicotine av. percigarette, FTC Report May 78 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous loYour Health. 









A new national smoker study has 
just been completed. 

It reaffirms that low tar 
MERIT can match the taste 
of high tar cigarettes and also 
provide long-term satisfaction— 
even to former smokers of high 
tar brands. 


preference when tar levels were 
revealed, 3 out of 4 smokers chose 
the MERIT low tar/good taste combi¬ 
nation over leading high tar brands. 

In a national survey of MERIT 
smokers, low tar MERIT was found 
to be a satisfying, long-term taste 
alternative to high tar smoking. 



New Smoker Research 
Tests Thousands 


An extensive two-part study was 
conducted among smokers from 
across the United States. 

—Tar/Taste Tests against leading 
high tar brands involving thousands 
of smokers. 

—National Surveys of former 
high tar smokers who have switched 
to MERIT. 

The results: stunning. 


In tests where brand identity 
was concealed, the taste of 
low tar MERIT held its own 
against high tar brands. 


Proof: The overwhelming majority 
of MERIT smokers polled felt they 
didn’t sacrifice taste in switching from 
their high tar brands. 

Proof: 96% of MERIT smokers 
don't miss their former high tar 
brands! 

Proof: 9 out of 10 enjoy smoking 
as much since switching to MERIT, 
are glad they switched, and report 
MERIT is the best-tasting low tar 
they’ve ever tried! 

It’s clearer than ever. In test after 
test, nationwide research continues 
to demonstrate that 
MERIT delivers 
a winning combina¬ 
tion of taste and 
low tar. 

A combination 
that seems to be 


attracting more 
and more 
smokers every 
day and— 
more impor¬ 
tantly-satis¬ 
fying them 
long term. 


Proof: A significant 
majority of smokers rated 
MERIT taste as good as— 
or better 
than—high 
tar leaders. 

Even cigar¬ 
ettes having 
twice the tar. 

Proof: 

Of the 95% 
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Compare the 1980 Ford Pinto, 
h may be Americas best small car value. 
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Join the Pinto 
family. Introducing the 1980 
Ford Pinto. Take a close look— 
you might want to join the Pinto 
family—over 2V? million strong 
and growing! 

40 standard 
features. Included in the 
sticker price. Features like steel 
belted radial tires, electric rear 
window defroster, bucket seats. 
And lots more. 


Excellent gas mileage. 


@ EPA HWY 

EST 38 EST 

MPG MPG 

For comparison to other cars Your 
mileage may differ depending on 
speed, distance and weather Actual 
hwy mpg will probably be lower than 
estimate Wagon and California 
ratings are lower 

Check the Extended Service Plan. 
It provides longer protection than 
basic warranty. Consult your Ford 
Dealer for details. 


Value priced. Whether you 
buy or lease, you'll be surprised 
at all you get included in the 
attractive sticker price of any Pinto 


FORD PINTO 


DIVISION 


Better Ideas for 
2-Door Sedan the 80 s. FORD. 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL oinlinucd 


again with a 12-yarder that kept the Bulldogs 
undefeated and in first in the Ivy League. Sec¬ 
ond on the all-time victory chart is Prince¬ 
ton. which notched No. 630 with a 38-10 
conquest of Penn, which is fourth with 615 
wins. Brown squelched Harvard's try for a 
630th triumph. 23-14. And Dartmouth 
blanked Columbia 17-0. 

1.PITTSBURGH (7-1) 

2.TEMPLE (7-1) 3.PENN STATE (5-3) 

SOUTHWEST rjr 

terbacks during a squeaky win. while signal- 
callers at Arkansas and Texas A&M 
strummed their way to tuneful triumphs. Ear¬ 
ly in the week. Longhorn Coach Fred Akers 
decided his second-string quarterback would 
make a better sixth-string defensive back, 
Against Texas Tech, he started with soph- 
omqrc Donnie Little and then went to a cou¬ 
ple of freshmen. 5' 9" Hcrkie Walls and 6' 4" 
Rick Mclvor. It was Mclvor, who throws ar¬ 
mor-piercing passes, who finally got Texas 
going. After launching a 51-yard missile to 
Les Koenning. Mclvor wrapped up a 98-yard 
drive with an 11-yard pass to Johnny (Lam) 
Jones to give the Longhorns a 7-3 halftime 
edge. Tech pulled to within 7-6. but Brad 
Beck's 11 -yard scoring run made Texas a 14-6 
winner. 

“We heard them in their dressing room 
yelling like they were ahead.” Arkansas Quar¬ 
terback Kevin Scanlon said of Rice, which 
trailed 14-7 at halftime. From there on. there 
was no glee for the Owls, four-touchdown un¬ 
derdogs who wound up losing 34-7. Scanlon 
got the job done by completing 16 of 20 pass¬ 
es for 223 yards and two touchdowns and by 
running for a pair of six-pointers. 

Also displaying fast feet and a hot hand 
was Quarterback Mike Mosley of Texas 
A&M. which blasted Southern Methodist 
47-14. the biggest scoring spree the Aggies 
have had against the Mustangs since 1916. 
Mosley, a 9.4 sprinter, scored on runs of one 
and 16 yards and passed for 165 yards. 

1.HOUSTON (8-0) 

2. ARKANSAS (7-1) 3.TEXAS (6-1) 

MinwroT Michi * an coach b ° 

IYML/VVLOI Schembcchlcr finds 
clouds on the sunniest days. ”1 don't think 
we had great consistency offensively." Bo said 
after facing Wisconsin. All his Wolverines did 
was pile up 590 yards while scoring 54 points. 
Butch Woolfolk. who gained 190 yards in 19 
carries, had touchdown runs of one. 30 and 
92 yards, the last a Michigan record. "They 
moved the ball on us much more than I like 
to sec." Bo said of the Badgers, who did not 
score a single point. 

“I kept praying to the Lord that I would 
get a chance to show what I could do." said 
Purdue's Ben McCall, a junior who had 


gained only 80 yards as a Boilermaker. Mc¬ 
Call got the call against Iowa. He showed what 
he could do by playing at both tailback and 
fullback, rushing for 96 yards, catching eight 
passes for 95 yards and scoring twice as Pur¬ 
due won 20-14. There were plenty of passes. 
Mark Herrmann of Purdue hilling on 21 of 
38 for 236 yards. Phil Suess of the Hawkeyes 
on 21 of 34 for 248 yards. 

Indiana assured itself of its first winning 
season since 1968 by flooring Minnesota 
42-24. The Hoosiers set a team mark for yard¬ 
age against a Big Ten foe (548) as Tim Clif¬ 
ford passed for 187 yards and Mike Harkrad- 
er rushed for 132. 

Coach George Welsh was brooding about 
his Navy squad: "I've been in major-college 
football 18 years and I've never been around 
a team hurt as much as this one.” Dan De- 
vine of Notre Dame, the Middies' opponent, 
could empathize, having lost 19 players for 
the season. Vagas Ferguson, one of the Irish 
walking wounded, carried 34 times for 155 
yards as Notre Dame limped to a 14-0 win. 

For the third straight week Oklahoma 
scored 38 points. And for the third time in a 
row that was plenty, the Sooners allowing 
Oklahoma State only seven points. Billy Sims' 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

OFFENSE: Paul McDonald. Southern Cal's 
6' 2". 180-pound senior quarterback, set team 
single-game records for passing yardage (380) 
and completions (25 in 35 tries) and tossed 
three TD passes as USC beat Arizona 34-7. 

DEFENSE: Tim Flanagan, a 6' 2Vi". 220- 
pound sophomore end for Miami, was in on 
14 tackles—six of them behind the line of 
scrimmage and 11 of them solo efforts— 
as the Hurricanes jolted Penn State 26-10. 


chances for a second consecutive Heisman 
Trophy were dimmed even though he scored 
four times, because he gained only 71 yards. 

Kansas outlasted Kansas Stale 36-28 in an¬ 
other Big Eight contest. Altogether. 929 yards 
of offense were churned out in the game, w ith 
Mike Higgins of the Jayhawks rushing for 165 
yards and three touchdowns and Darrell 
Dickey of the Wildcats hitting on 19 of 29 
passes for 306 yards. 

Central Michigan's 14-game winning 
streak was ended. But the Chippcwas salvaged 
a 7-7 tie with Toledo to retain their half¬ 
game Mid-American lead over the Rockets. 

Although hardly a candidate for No. I 
ranking (page 36), Bethany, an NAIA Divi¬ 
sion II powerhouse from Lindsborg. Kans., 
stretched college football's longest victory 
string to 28 games. The Swedes accomplished 
this by flattening Bethel College 27-3. 

1.NEBRASKA (8-0) 

2-OKLAHOMA (7-1) 3.0HIO STATE (9-0) 
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Help 

for 

weather ¬ 

beaten 

hair. 


The great outdoors is not so 
great for your hair. Harsh winter 
weather can leave it feeling dry 
and brittle. 

So protect your hair from the 
elements with RK® Moisturizing 
Shampoo. It's a gentle cleanser 
packed with emollients and 
humectants to help restore and 
maintain your hair's essential 
moisture balance. 

Check your Yellow Pages 
for the RK barber styling salon 
near you. A knowledgeable 
barber and RK 
products will 
help you beat 
the weather. 



You can trust the 3000 salons 
dedicated to the RK promise: 
good looks based on science. 


RK 

A division ol Redken Laboratories 
Canoqa Park,Call!.91303 









I I says something about how 
much the American women 
wanted to win the Wightman 
Cup matches against Great 
Britain last week that Chris 
Evert Lloyd put her antibiotics 
aside and climbed out of a sick¬ 
bed to play. After all. the most 
she could win was a. for her. tri¬ 
fling $4,285. And player-coach 
Rosie Casals acted as if she 
were coaching football at Ohio 
State. Grim and determined, 
she closed practice sessions to 
the public, scheduled chalk 
talks and for days kept every¬ 
body guessing about her start¬ 
ing lineup. The U.S. women let 
it be known they were playing 
for keeps as well as for their 
country. 

The meaning of the Wight¬ 
man Cup varies with the side 
of the Atlantic on which you 
are ordering your fish and 
chips. The Americans fear los¬ 
ing more than they relish win¬ 
ning. The British, on the other 
hand, relish winning very much 
indeed. Last year, when they 
upset the U.S. in London, the 
whistling, foot-stamping and 
flag-waving natives behaved as 
if they had just crowned a new 
monarch. 

When the two teams met last 
week at the Palm Beach Polo and Coun¬ 
try Club for the 51st Cup matches. Ca¬ 
sals unsmilingly said. “We’re shooting for 
7-0.” Said one of her teammates. “Ro¬ 
sie thinks she’s a little Napoleon." 

The Wightman Cup was inaugurated 
in 1923. and in the early going it seemed 
a splendid idea. Through the first eight 
meetings the competition was dead even 
at four wins apiece. Then the U.S. won 
21 straight matches, and it seemed like 
an idea whose time was past. 

But the British dauntlessly played on. 
And their perseverance has paid off with 
three victories in the past five years. 

Thinking about the possibility of los¬ 
ing again—and at home—didn’t help the 
Americans* composure early last week. 


Tracy Austin (above) was a star in a 
resolute battle against the British as the 
U S team regained the Wightman Cup 

A grim grip 
on the cup 

nor did the news that Lloyd might not 
play because tonsillitis had put her in bed 
for three days. Everyone on the U.S. team 
seemed relieved when she arrived on 
Tuesday, saying that while she felt weak. 


she was ready to practice. “The 
Wightman Cup means a lot to 
me," she said. "If there were 
a $200,000 tournament some¬ 
where this week. I’d play here." 

With Lloyd and familiar turf 
on its side, the U.S. team, which 
included Casals, Tracy Austin. 
Kathy Jordan and Ann Kiyo- 
mura. had reason to feel con¬ 
fident instead of wary. In 14 
previous Wightman Cup singles 
matches, Lloyd hadn’t lost; in 
fact, she had dropped only two 
sets. Even in last year’s 4-3 
debacle she held up her end by 
allowing the top British pair. 
Sue Barker and Virginia Wade, 
to win a total of only four 
games. 

Just as significantly, this 
year’s Wightman was being 
played on clay, which the 
Americans favor. Over the 
years the British have only beat¬ 
en the U.S. twice over here, and 
their players grimace at the 
mention of clay courts. “It’s 
their option to name the sur¬ 
face and they’d be foolish to 
pick anything else." said Wade. 

The format was to be five sin¬ 
gles and two doubles matches 
spread over Friday. Saturday 
and Sunday. Casals posted men 
with walkie-talkies to shoo off 
onlookers from secret practice sessions 
at which she was trying to find the best 
doubles combinations. 

But while Wightman tennis is always 
serious, off the court the week can be 
one big pajama party. On Wednesday 
night the U.S. players decided to cele¬ 
brate Halloween. They put on masks and, 
accompanied by Midnight. Casals' dog. 
which wore a scarf and a blinking disco 
collar, they roamed through the commu¬ 
nity of Wellington outside the club 
grounds. Said team trainer Connie Spoo¬ 
ner. “Everybody went disguised as some¬ 
thing. except for Midnight. He went dis¬ 
guised as a dog." The players selected 
trick-or-treat targets according to the 
splendor of the cars in the driveways, and 
continued 
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NO RUM REFLECTS 
PUERTO RICO 
LIKE RONRICO. 


PUERTO RICAN 


Puerto Rico is the 
Rum Island, the world's 
foremost rum-producing 
region. And Ronrico is the 
rum—authentic Puerto Rican 
rum since 1860. Ronricos 
smooth, light taste has been the 
pride of six generations of Puerto 
Rican rum masters. One sip will tell 
you why. 

RONRICO: AUTHENTIC 


RUM OF PUERTO RICO. 




IMPORTS D CANADIAN WHISKV-A BIEND-80 PROOE -CAIVERT OIST CO. N V.C. 



stands out from the others. What puts it 
in a class by itself? Super lightness. 
Superb taste. If that’s your goal, step 
up to Lord Calvert Canadian. 


The spirit of Canada: 
bottled it 



TENNIS c oniimwd 


discovered that even among the Rolls- a couple of early service breaks, and fall- 


Royces. times seem to be hard. “Gee,” 
said Lloyd, looking down into her bag of 
goodies. “When I was a little kid they 
gave you candy bars. Now you get a piece 
of bubble gum—and it's sugarless.” 

On Friday. Lloyd opened the compe¬ 
tition with a match against Barker, who 
never has had much luck against Chris. 
Still, she broke off to 4-2 and 5-3 leads 
and was serving for the opening set as ev¬ 
eryone peered intently at Lloyd for signs 
of exhaustion. Instead, they saw the same 
old Chris, who went on a tear that pro¬ 
duced seven straight winning games. 
Keeping the ball on Barker's tremulous 
backhand and mixing in a few judicious 
drop shots, she won the first set and took 
a 3-0 lead in the second. 

During this stretch, play was interrupt¬ 
ed by rain with Lloyd serving at 6-5. Bar¬ 
ker raced into the locker room and was in 
the shower when someone called that the 
match was resuming. By the lime she re¬ 
turned to the court, her concentration 
was frazzled. “I was all messed up,” she 
said. Lloyd thereupon recorded her 15th 
straight Wightman singles vic¬ 
tory, 7-5,6-2. 

In the other singles match on 
Friday, the two No. 3 players. 

Kathy Jordan of the U.S. and 
Anne Hobbs of Great Britain, 
met in what could have been a 
pivotal encounter. The British 
felt that if Hobbs, a virtual un¬ 
known who rarely gets past the 
first round of tournaments, 
could beat Jordan and even the 
the score at I-I, it might put ad¬ 
ditional pressure on Austin 
w hen she faced Wade Saturday. 

The strategy was to be pa¬ 
tient against Jordan, an aggres¬ 
sive, hard-hitting 19-year-old 
w ho had Tracy against the wall 
at the U.S. Open this year be¬ 
fore losing to her in the fourth 
round. Last week was Jordan’s 
first taste of Cup play, and if 
she didn't feel the pressure it 
wasn't for lack of British psych 
warfare. Throughout the week 
the British kept bringing up Jor¬ 
dan's inexperience, figuring she 
would get the message. 

The trouble was that Hobbs 
was apparently getting the same 
message. She opened nervously 
against Jordan, dropping the 


ing behind 3-1 in the second. But she bat¬ 
tled back to 4-4 before the rain started 
falling again, this time in a torrent, and 
play was adjourned for the day. 

Saturday was a long, dark time for the 
British, beginning at morning practice 
and not ending until almost 10 p.m. The 
Hobbs-Jordan match was scheduled to 
resume at I p.m., at which time more 
rain fell. Play finally got under way at 4 
and started well enough for the British 
when Hobbs won the second set in a tie¬ 
breaker. If ever Jordan was going to yield 
to her reputed impulsiveness and the 
pressure, it was now. Instead, she settled 
down and took away Hobbs’ slow-ball 
game in the third set by hitting out on 
ground strokes and charging the net. rac¬ 
ing through the slop for a 6-2 win and 
the match. 

In England it was getting on toward 
midnight as the 16-year-old Austin took 
the court against Wade, the 34-year-old 
veteran. The British were watching on 
television and w hat they saw was famil¬ 
iar—Wade coming out aggressively, driv¬ 
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first set 6-4 after squandering Jordan won a three-set. two-day match, putting the U.S. up 2-0. 


ing herself, attacking the ball and all but 
defying Austin to handle the furious 
pace. But Tracy, beaten in three sets by 
Wade last year, when she was 15. would 
not be cowed. She was just as aggressive 
as Wade and immeasurably better, and 
eased through the first set 6-1. 

In the second set. Wade made a fight 
of it and had a chance to go up a break 
after taking a lovc-40 lead in the eighth 
game. But that was her last hurrah. She 
then made six straight errors. In the next 
game Wade double-faulted at a critical 
point and was broken, and Austin served 
out the match, winning the last set 6-4. 

It was the end, and the British knew 
it. They were dow n 3-0 and Lloyd was 
waiting on Sunday, and when England's 
Jo Durie and Debbie Jevans took the 
court against Austin and Kiyomura for 
the doubles, they were mere shells. Aus¬ 
tin slashed service returns past them, 
and Kiyomura, 15th in the world this 
season, played steadily as the U.S. carved 
out a 6-3, 6-1 victory. That gave the 
home side the fourth and deciding point 
of the series. Just before the end. an 
American couple sitting alone 
in the stands popped a bottle 
of champagne. 

But the Americans weren’t 
done yet. They wanted to fin¬ 
ish without losing a match: 
Lloyd said they talked about it 
“every night.” (She also was a 
^ bit miffed because she felt peo- 
pie were spending more time 
w commiserating with the British 

M than commending the brilliant 

V play of the U.S. and she kid- 
40 ded that her teammates were 
expecting a congratulatory call 
from President Carter.) 

a Sunday was w indy and dark, 
with occasional droplets of rain, 
a perfect day for the American 
design. The pallbearers picked 
up the British casket as Austin 
beat Barker 6—4, 6-2 in the 
opening singles, carried it slow¬ 
ly to the grave when Lloyd de¬ 
stroyed Wade 6-1, 6-1 and 
dropped it in after Lloyd and 
Casals humbled Wade and Bar¬ 
ker 6-0.6-1 in the doubles fina¬ 
le. “Everything went according 
to schedule.” said Casals smug¬ 
ly. She now had a 19-2 coach¬ 
ing record in Wightman Cup 
matches and no longer felt the 
need for secrecy. end 
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Look who’s 
marching in 

After 12 dismal seasons, the Saints have 
finally discovered the road to victory 


G ood afternoon,” said the stewardess 
over the intercom last Saturday as 
the New Orleans Saints’ charter prepared 
to take off for Denver. “We’d like to wel¬ 
come aboard the leaders of the NFC 
West." At this unexpected greeting, a 
gasp was heard from the back of the 
plane—the sort of amazed, self-congrat¬ 
ulatory noise one makes when he man¬ 
ages to balance his checkbook for the first 
time. Small wonder. For the first time in 
history, the Saints were the sole leaders 
of the NFC West. 

That’s right, folks, the New Orleans 
Saints, Pete Rozelle’s entry in Ted 
Mack's Original Amateur Hour . a team 
that until a few weeks ago hadn’t led the 
NFL in anything except squandered first 
draft choices, fired head coaches and con¬ 
secutive losing seasons. 12. Looking at it 
another way. the Saints had a perfect rec¬ 
ord—12 losing seasons in their 12 NFL 
seasons. Now. as they flew to Denver, 
the Saints sported a 5-4 record and a sur¬ 
prising one-game lead over the once- 
mighty Los Angeles Rams. 

This state of affairs seemed highly un¬ 
likely only a month ago. At that time the 
Saints were 2-4 and had just been shel¬ 
lacked 35-17 by the Rams in the Super- 
dome. Rumors surfaced that Coach Dick 
Nolan's job was in jeopardy. Critics were 
lambasting Nolan’s flex defense, which 
was allowing more than 27 points a game. 
One candidate for Louisiana state rep¬ 
resentative promised that, if elected, he 
would ban the flex. Yes, it was business 
as usual in New Orleans. 

Then, abruptly, the Saints did an 


about-face. Yielding a total of just four 
touchdowns, they rattled off three 
straight victories, equaling their longest 
winning streak ever. Meanwhile, the 
Rams lost three straight. New Orleans 
took sole possession of first place two 
weeks ago in Washington, when it upset 
the Redskins 14-10 by stopping them 18 
times without a score in goal-to-go sit¬ 
uations. That night 3,000 people gath¬ 
ered at Moissant Airport to welcome the 
Saints home. “They were chanting, ‘Dee- 
fense. Dee-fense,’ ’’ says Safety Tommy 
Myers. “A few weeks earlier they could 
have dropped us all in the Mississippi 
without a lick of remorse.” 


And so, suddenly. New Orleans was 
faced Sunday with a Big Game, a show¬ 
down between the NFC West leader and 
the AFC West co-leader. As Quarterback 
Archie Manning put it, “The only big 
games we used to have was when your 
grandmother came to see you play.” 

Unfortunately for the Saints, on Sun¬ 
day it was the Broncos, a team which 
has stayed atop the AFC West for two 
seasons now, who met that test. Denver 
edged New Orleans 10-3, scoring the de¬ 
cisive touchdown early in the fourth 
quarter on a 17-play, 76-yard, eight-min¬ 
ute drive. Wide Receiver Rick Upchurch 
covered the final 12 yards with a short 
continued 



Former Dolphin Don Reese (60) has beefed up New Orleans' pass rush and given snap to the He*. 
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CRAFTSMAN 10-1 
TABLE SAW OUTFIT 
$100 OFF* 



NOW 

$27995 


ON SALE NOV 4-24 

• Big 24-in. rip capacity. 

• Pre-lubricated 1-HP 
induction run motor that 
develops 2-HP. 

• On and off switch with 
removable key. 

• Formed steel leg set. 

• Tough cast iron table. 

• Two 10-in. x 27-in. extensions. 

• Miter gauge and self-aligning 
rip fence. 

• Chisel tooth saw blade. 

• See-through blade guard. 

• Exclusive Exact-I-Cut Indicator . 
lines up cut ahead of blade. 


PULL ONE-yEAR WARRANTY 

If within 1 year from date of 
purchase this Craftsman'® 
table saw fails due to defect 
in material or workmanship, 
contact Sears and Sears will 
repair it free of charge. 


Available in most Sears retail 
stores. Prices and dates may 
vary in Alaska and Hawaii. 


WHERE AMERICA SHOPS 
POR VALUE. 

•This is the minimum savings nationally 
Regular prices vary in some markets. 


Sears 


© Sears Roebuch and Co.. 1979 



PRO FOOTBALL continued 


Craig Morion pass. The Saints crossed 
midfield on their three remaining pos¬ 
sessions. but were stopped each time by 
the Broncos. New Orleans' last gasp end¬ 
ed at the Denver 34 as the Bronco rush 
forced Manning to throw the ball away 
on fourth-and-four with 1:08 remaining. 

Nevertheless. New Orleans remained 



in first place, sharing the top spot with 
the Rams, who beat the Seattle Seahawks 
24-0. More important, even in defeat the 
Saints showed that at long last they be¬ 
long on the same field with the best. 

Throughout their history the Saints 
have been plagued by an unstable orga¬ 
nization. Under impetuous John Mecom. 
who, at 27. was the youngest owner in 
the NFL when he was granted the New 
Orleans franchise in 1966. there has been 
a constantly revolving—nay. spinning— 
door for front-office executives and head 
coaches. Among other disasters, this in¬ 
stability has produced terrible drafts. Be¬ 
tween 1972 and 1975 the Saints made 
four first-round picks—and each player 
was a total bust. ThU year's first choice. 
Kicker Russell Erxleben. played in the 
first regular-season game but has been 
sidelined since then by a muscle pull. 

Recently. Mecom hinted that there 
will be another organizational shake-up 
at the end of the '79 season. This time. 


however, at the ripe old age of 40. Me¬ 
com appears to be acting with more de¬ 
liberation. Whatever the outcome of Me- 
com’s maneuverings, Nolan’s job seems 
secure. Nolan, who won three NFC West 
titles as head coach of the 49ers in the 
early 1970s. joined the Saints as a line¬ 
backer coach in 1977, and then was el¬ 
evated to the top spot after that season 
when Mecom surprisingly axed Hank 
Stram. Last year Nolan coached the 
Saints to seven wins, their most ever. 
Low-key and taciturn, he is known 
around the league as Mute Rocknc. 

Nolan spends most of his time with 
the Saints’ defense. In recent weeks his 
hotly debated flex, which he learned from 
Tom Landry as an assistant at Dallas and 
later used in San Francisco, has produced 
results. One reason for the defense’s im¬ 
provement has been the play of End Don 
Reese, who in 1977 was one of two Mi¬ 
ami Dolphins sentenced to prison for sell¬ 
ing cocaine. The year Reese spent in the 
Dade County Stockade, the Saints draft¬ 
ed Maryland's 6' 6", 254-pound Joe 
Campbell in the first round, thinking he 
would solve their defensive-end worries 
for a decade. Now Reese has replaced 
Campbell in the starting lineup, and his 


Nolan (left) has more job security now that the 
Saints share first place with L.A. The bespecta¬ 
cled Muncie has cured the Saints' running woes. 



pass-rushing has been invaluable. Reese 
was a first draft choice of the Dolphins, 
but after the conviction the Saints were 
able to acquire him for a third-round 
pick. They now think the trade was a 
steal, a feeling one of the Saints recently 
conveyed to Reese by telling him. “I 
swear I’m glad you went to jail.” 

It is the New Orleans offense, not the 
defense, which carries the team, thanks 
to three of the Saints' first-round selec¬ 
tions who have panned out—Manning. 
Running Back Chuck Muncie and Wide 
Receiver Wes Chandler. Manning, the 
top choice in 1971. was plagued by in¬ 
juries for years: two arm operations side¬ 
lined him for the entire 1976 season, and 
he considered quitting football. “I 
thought I’d go back to Mississippi and 
raise pigs or something." Manning says. 
“I was discouraged. My arm hurt and 
we were getting the stew beat out of us. 
The reason I didn’t quit was that I didn't 
know how to go about it." Last year, 
healthy for the first time since 1973. Man¬ 
ning threw for 3.416 yards and was 
named the NFC Player of the Year. 

Muncie, the No. 1 pick in 1976, ran 
for 54 yards against the Broncos and 
needs just 310 more in the final six games 
to become the first Saint ever to reach 
1.000. “Chuck is playing twice as well as 
he ever has before, which makes him 
about half as good as he can be.” says 
one teammate. 

When Manning goes to the air. his 
deep threat is Chandler, the No. I choice 
in 1978. Chandler was only a part-time 
performer at wide receiver last season. 
This fueled suspicion that the Saints had 
wasted still another first-round pick. 
Some critics questioned whether the 
5'11". 186-pound Chandler was big 
enough for the NFL. Well, before this 
season began. Chandler brashly predict¬ 
ed he would catch 80 passes, something 
no wide receiver has done since Dave 
Parks and Lionel Taylor in 1965. Chan¬ 
dler caught three on Sunday in Denver 
and has 44 for the season. He leads the 
NFC with 783 yards. 

Chandler says he wants to be recog¬ 
nized as the greatest receiver in pro foot¬ 
ball. And if he is. he would like to be 
known as the Count, a reference to Count 
Dracula who. Chandler says, was widely 
recognized as the greatest at his special¬ 
ty. Be that as it may. Chandler can con¬ 
tent himself for the time being with the 
knowledge that at last the Saints are 
showing some very sharp teeth. emo 
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It's no wonder every Capri in America looks like it has a 
European heritage. Every Capri does. 

That's why every Capri has halogen headlamps, a 
fold-down rear seat, a hatchback and black styling accents. 
And. for 1980, you can get your Capri with optional Recaro 
seats (traditionally found on some of Europe's finest cars). 

Capri is built right here in America. With a fuel- 
efficient four-cylinder base engine (non-turbo) with an EPA 
estimated rating of (£3) and 38 estimated highway rating.* 
Capri is also available with a spirited six With an 
aggressive eight And with something very special. A 
turbocharged 2.3 liter engine in the exhilarating Capri Turbo RS 


MERCURY CAPRI 

UNCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION 


The Turbo RS comes with all the things that make every Capn 
exciting, plus some things that make the four-cylinder Turbo RS 
exceptional Like the kind of acceleration you might expect from 

some cars with V-8S- 

And a special rally suspension system and Michelin 
TRX-type tires. The 1980 Capn Tlirbo RS. We think you'll really 
love how it comes And love how it really goes. 

’Use these numbers for comparison. You may get different mileage 
depending on how fast you drive, weather conditions and trip length 
Highway mileage will probably be less 
than the estimated highway fuel economy. 

California estimates lower £ , 


Ease on down 
to the sign of the cat. 



MERCURY | 


LINCOLN) 







MAYBE SELF 
CONTROL AMERICA 
OF AIL 



R egulating American life has become a big government business. 

But proliferating regulation can be costly. Not just to government. To you 
personally. Because the increased cost of producing goods and services is 
passed along to you in increased prices. 

It’s time for us, as a nation and as individuals, to cut back on our demands 
for regulations that are unduly inflationary. 

Exercising such self-control will require a rethinking of our attitudes 
toward the role of government regulation. We can’t expect the government to 
protect us, regardless of cost, against all of the risks which are inherent in 
today’s highly technical society. So we must be prepared to accept reduction 
in regulation where the benefit does not justify the cost. The resulting 
savings could deal a telling blow to inflation. 

We’re sponsoring this and future messages because we believe inflation is 
the most critical national issue of our time. 

And because an issue this complex can’t be fairly dealt with in this 


CONTROL IS THE 
NEEDS MOST 



The American Council 
of Life Insurance 
Dept. M, 1850 K Street NW 
Washington, DC 20006. 

Please send me a free copy 
of Inflation. Let's Self-Control It. 


Name 
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City 

State 

Zip 
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limited space, we’re offering everyone 
interested our free booklet, Inflation. 
Let’s Self-Control It. Just fill out and 
mail us this coupon. 


Inflation. 

Let’s Self-Control It. 


THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN AMERICA 













After two frustrating seasons, the maligned Benson is beginning to assert himself in the middle. 


Milwaukee’s 

brewing 

The Bucks had a shocker on tap: a fast 
start resulting in a nifty 10-2 record 


T he results of early polls from selected 
precincts in Chicago. San Diego. Los 
Angeles. Phoenix. Salt Lake City and 
Denver, not to mention the entire great 
state of Wisconsin, indicate that Milwau¬ 
kee is a serious candidate to be on the 
league’s championship slate in May. 

With five wins on the road and five 
more at home, the Bucks had a 10-2 rec¬ 
ord at week’s end. Despite that consid¬ 


erable success. Milwaukee doesn't have 
unanimous support in the polls. There’s 
a conservative view that so many things 
can and will happen during the long pri¬ 
mary season that the Bucks could be a 
dim memory when the serious campaign¬ 
ing gets under way next spring. The bold 
opinion says that Milwaukee—with 2.58 
years of experience per man. the second- 
youngest team (Detroit is the youngest) 
in the NBA—is hungry enough, deep 
enough and versatile enough to burst 
from the pack the way Phoenix, Port¬ 
land and Seattle have in the recent past. 

The first big endorsement came from 
Los Angeles Coach Jack McKinney af¬ 
ter the Bucks beat their former standard- 
bearer, Kareem Abdul-Jabbar. and the 
Lakers 110-106 last Wednesday. Was 
McKinney stunned to see L.A.’s five- 
game winning streak snapped? Not at all. 
“The Bucks are one of the five best teams 
in the league.” he said. “Besides us, Phil¬ 
adelphia. Portland. Phoenix and Boston. 
Make that six.” 

Was it a mere slip that McKinney 
left out Seattle, the league’s defending 
champion? In the NBA. as in presiden¬ 
tial politics, incumbency seems to be a 
curse these days. Indeed, last Saturday, 
as Sonic Assistant Coach Les Habegger 
watched the Bucks gut out their 10th 
straight victory in Chicago Stadium. 
136-134 in overtime, he had to whistle 
at what he saw. “The Bucks look like we 
looked last year.” said Habegger. “They 
have that desire and confidence. And 
they get help all the way down to the 
end of their bench.” Is there something 
wrong with the Sonics, who have gotten 
off to a 7-5 start? It was hard to tell Sun¬ 
day night when Seattle ended the Bucks’ 
streak with a 114-101 victory. 

The Milwaukee Arena—with 10.938 
seats, one of the NBA’s smallest—is SRO 
every time the Bucks play. And why not? 
They have the league’s only healthy Wal¬ 
ton (Reserve Guard Lloyd); Ann Meyers’ 
brother Dave, who was a pretty fair 
player at UCLA, too; and the NBA’s best 
and most exciting non-center. Forward 
Marques Johnson. 

It seems the Bucks must be giving out 
free gasoline the way people are lining 
continued 
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ABOUT NOW, there are quite a few log trucks on the back roads 
of Middle Tennessee. We apologize for the inconvenience. 

This time of year, a Tennessee maple is lowest in 
sap. So it’s perfect to burn into charcoal for mellow 
ingjack Daniel’s. And we’ll pay top dollar for all 
wood brought in about now. Of course, with so 
many log trucks poking along, we get some 
complaints from Tennessee drivers. But as long 
as we keep getting sap-free hard maple, we 
don’t expect many from Tennessee drinkers. 


CHARCOAL 

MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY DROP 


Tennessee Whiskey • 90 Proof • Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow. Prop Inc . Route 1. Lynchburg (Pop 361). Tennessee 37352 
Placed m the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government 







MASERATI? 
FERRARI? I 
LAMBORGHINI? 


The Volkswagen Scirocco holds 
its own in fast company. 

If you want a true sportscar, at a 
cost of twenty to thirty thousand 
dollars less, Scirocco complies. 

For starters (and these are some 
starters!), Scirocco sends you 0 to 50 
MPH in 75 seconds. 

Scirocco even looks fast. 
No wonder. GiorgettoGiugi- 
aro, who's designed such 
bodies as Maserati Merak, 













“ scmocc o:’ 

Bora, and Ghibli, also styled the 
Scirocco, 

Unlike most sportscars, the Sci¬ 
rocco isn't a fusspot. It just keeps 
streaking along. And when your 
Scirocco does require attention, any 
Volkswagen dealer can handle 
it. No need to "discover a wonder¬ 


ful mechanic, only 150 
miles away” 

The Scirocco doesn’t 
require you to give up your family 
and friends, either. There's room for 
4, with their luggage 
if you really want a Scirocco, 
you'd better move pretty swiftly 
yourself. 

we make them fast enough, but 
we can't make them fast enough. 


VOLKSWAGEN 
■ DOES IT 


AGAIN 
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The Vantage Point 

Where great taste and 
i low tar meet. 


o 


Great taste once belonged 
only to high tar cigarettes. Not 
any more. The secret? The 
specially designed Vantage filter 
works together with our rich 
Flavor Impact"" tobacco blend 
to deliver satisfying flavor in 
every puff. That's Vantage. Low 
tar with a uniquely satisfying 
taste. And that's the point. 


Regular, Menthol and Vantage 100's 


wummm 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


liTER 100‘S: 10 mg. "tar". 0.8 mg. nicotine. FILTER. MENTHOL: 
img jar‘'.0,8 mg nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report MAY 








PRO BASKETBALL continued 


up outside their ticket office. On bump¬ 
er stickers and T shirts, on 'the streets 
and in the bars where Milwaukee's beer 
drinkers take their basketball very seri¬ 
ously, the slogan seen and heard is 
“Green and Growing.” But the Bucks’ 
youth is offset by their depth and talent, 
and the fact that they made a strong play¬ 
off run two years ago when they were 
even greener. Three members of the 
Bucks remain from the 1975 trade that 
sent Abdul-Jabbar to the Lakers. Guard 
Brian Winters (18.5 points a game) and 
Forward Meyers (14.3) are Milwaukee's 
third- and fourth-leading scorers. Junior 
Bridgeman, the No. 2 point producer at 
20.8, comes off the bench, plays forward 
or guard, shoots 54% and is one of the 
most productive sixth men in the league. 

The 1976 draft brought Lead Guard 
Quinn Buckner, a veteran of Olympic 
and NCAA championship teams, from 
Indiana. And in 1977 came Johnson, now 
23 and the Bucks’ leading scorer with a 
23.5 average, and Center Kent Benson. 

Though Johnson showed Coach Don 
Nelson that “he was better than we ever 
thought he would be on his first day of 
training camp,” Benson was another sto¬ 
ry. Being brutally punched in the face 
by Abdul-Jabbar in his first NBA game 
didn’t help, but Benson had gotten off 
on the wrong foot with Nelson earlier 
by refusing to play summer-league 
basketball. “Nellie couldn’t understand 
that Bennie cared more about God and 
fishing than basketball," says one of Ben¬ 
son’s friends, “and he has never forgiven 
him for it.” Nor did it bolster Benson’s 
confidence to ride the bench behind John 
Gianelli and then hear that Nelson 
couldn’t find a team willing to take Ben¬ 
son in a trade. Forced to stick with him. 
Nelson finally moved Benson ahead of 
Gianelli in the second half of last sea¬ 
son. Benson’s confidence gradually grew, 
as did Nelson's estimation of him. 

"Knowing that everyone had me 
tabbed as a major disappointment had 
me very down.” says Benson. “But I 
knew all I had to do was hang in until I 
could get the playing time I needed. Now 
I’m much more confident. I know l can 
play in the NBA and do the things it 
lakes to win." Benson still isn't a dom¬ 
inant center, and he’ll never be, but at 
6' 10", 235 pounds, he sets as good a 
pick as Wes Unseld, rebounds nearly as 
well as Alvan Adams and scores as well 
as Clifford Ray. All three have been ef¬ 
fective but non-dominating centers on 


teams that made it to the playoff finals. 

Against Abdul-Jabbar last week Ben¬ 
son had 19 points and nine rebounds, 
and he hooked up with Meyers on a se¬ 
ries of flawlessly executed give-and-go 
baskets in the last two minutes that pul 
the game away. Asked if it was Benson’s 
best performance yet. Nelson hesitated, 
then surprised even himself by saying, 
“No. You know. Bennie plays every night 
now. That’s not how he used to be.” 

Benson’s steady play has been only 
one of the Bucks’ blessings. Another 
has been Meyers’ recovery from a back 
injury—a ruptured disk rubbing against 
his sciatic nerve—that forced him to 
miss all of last season. Surgery was rec¬ 
ommended by some doctors, but Mey¬ 
ers declined. Being a Jehovah’s Wit¬ 
ness. he is forbidden to take blood 
transfusions. “I could only hope that 
he could come back,” says Nelson. Mean¬ 
while the coach protected himself at 
the power forward spot by trading Er¬ 
nie Grunfeld for Richard Washington. 
That move has paid off doubly because, 
while Washington has been a useful sub, 
Meyers has been starting and playing 
with all his old abandon, wearing foot¬ 
ball-style pads to protect his back. 

The jubilation over Meyers’ return 
was tempered somewhat by Johnson’s 
preseason holdout, which received soap- 
opera coverage in the Milwaukee press. 
Would owner Jim Fitzgerald renegotiate 
Johnson’s contract, which had four years 
to run, at what Johnson perceived to 
be the non-superstar salary of $200,000 
per year? Would Johnson actually sit 
out, force a trade and leave Milwaukee? 
The happy ending: Johnson got more 
money, in the form of a $100,000 bonus, 
though Fitzgerald stuck to his guns and 
didn't renegotiate. The Bucks had their 
big gun. and Meyers, too. And a slimmed- 
down Buckner and rookie Guard Sid¬ 
ney Moncrief. a prospective star who 
barely gets any playing time. And the 
extra ingredient that makes them so 
potent—Bridgeman. 

“I’m watching Junior like I watched 
Marques last year,” says Buckner. “J.B.'s 
doing things you can’t believe.” 

“What makes us a good team is that 
we don’t have to have a big night from 
any one guy,” says Meyers. “Last year it 
had to be Marques or Brian. Now all of 
a sudden. I’m back, there’s Junior, Ben¬ 
nie. We come from everywhere.” 

The question is. will they be going 
anywhere come May? end 
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FIELD TESTER CAP 


This is a comfortable sportsman's billed 
cap. Black mesh (air cooled) and adjust¬ 
able to any size head, with an official 
"Jack Daniel's Field fester" patch on 
the front. Guaranteed to shade your eyes 
and start a tot of conversations 
My $5.25 price includes postage 
and handling. 

Send check, money order, or use Ameri¬ 
can Express, Visa or Master Charge, 
including all numbers and signature. 




(Tennessee residents add 6% sales tax) 
For a color catalog full of old Tennessee items, 
send SI 00 to above address 
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The most famous player impli¬ 
cated in the Chicago Black Sox 
scandal was Shoeless Joe Jack- 
son—a star many considered the 
equal of Cobb and Ruth. Now, 
new testimony of Jackson’s inno¬ 
cence and proof of his neglected 
greatness highlight a splendid 
sports biography. 

"Diamond fans will love this ac¬ 
count ... Gropman builds a strong 
case to prove Jackson’s inno¬ 
cence.”— Publishers Weekly 

Say It 
Ain’t So, 

• ./^ c TheStory 
of Shoeless 
< Joe c Jackson 

'Donald 

' Qropman 

~ - | - 

^ $9.95 Illustrated 

* Little, Brown 
















Knute Rockne's maxim may be valid , 
but there's more to it than just blasting 
a root ball by RICK TELANDER 


T he situation was under control. I 
was standing at our 35, loose- 
limbed, waiting for the snap. I was 
punting for the Florida Sun of the Flor¬ 
ida Football League, a 12-team semi- 
pro league in which some players get 
paid but a lot — including our entire 
team — don’t. 

I had been practicing for months, 
hammering footballs over trees, houses 
and light poles, all the while keeping in 
mind the words my mentor, a spry 78- 
year-old from Fort Lauderdale named 
Dr. Edward J. (Doc) Storey, had bor- 

coniinued 
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continued 


rowed from Knute Rockne: when in doubt, punt. This was 
no gimmick, no look-at-the-poor-writer-making-a-fool-of- 
himself experiment in participatory journalism. To the mem¬ 
bers of the Sun, I was their punter, no more, no less. I’d 
punted in college. As a junior at Northwestern in 1969 I set 
a 10-game, single-season school record for most punts (77) 
and total yardage (2,860). I'd punted in high school and 
grade school and in several touch- and flag-football leagues 
after college. All told. I estimated. I’d punted about 600 
times in competition. 

And yet I remembered so little of it. There were a few 
crystalline moments that stuck oat: a high, arcing, perfectly 
spiraling 58-yarder against Purdue at West Lafayette. Ind.; 
a nauseatingly low line-drive 32-yarder against Notre Dame 
at South Bend being returned in front of 59.075 green- 
hatted lunatics for a touchdown (with me missing the final 
tackle). But the rest was blurred. 

Punting was something I did as a sideline while playing 
football. 1 never practiced. Nobody practiced punting. I 
don’t even know how I came to punt in the first place. Un¬ 
doubtedly. at each level of my career there was a coach 
who said, “Who can punt?” And I’d raise my hand and be 
handed a ball. I’d kick and the coach would say. “O.K., 
you punt. Now. who can kick off’’’’ 

The line was set. Everyone was still. The center snapped, 
and as the ball climbed at an unnatural angle. I thought brief¬ 
ly of my father. 

H. R. Telander, a modest, good-humored, successful busi¬ 


nessman. started when I was at an early age to imbue me 
with maxims he felt might prove beneficial in life. One of 
those, “Own nothing, control everything," speaks for itself. 
Another. "Don’t let the bastards get you down.” proved up¬ 
lifting during my adolescence. The third one diverged from 
the others in that it was metaphorical and reflected a view¬ 
point at once playful and profound. 

“When in doubt, punt,” my father would say to me as 
we motored along a flat Illinois highway or when he passed 
a platter of corn. The adage was seldom spoken with foot¬ 
ball in mind. Two years ago, when to all appearances my 
punting days were long gone and this story wasn’t con¬ 
ceived. my father sent me a T shirt with the words when in 
doubt, punt emblazoned across the chest. No mere slo¬ 
gan. these were words to live by. 

When the ball reached its zenith, a good four feet above 
my head. I stopped thinking of my father. In all his mono¬ 
logues he’d said nothing that could help me now. 

THE HISTORY 

The word “punt.” which comes from rugby, is onomato¬ 
poeic. That is. a good punt—solid leather hitting at a 20- 
degree angle across the navicular and cuneiforms of the 
foot before spiraling off the metatarsals—sounds like itself: 
punt. In the NFL. punting is done primarily on fourth down, 
when a team feels that it's too risky to go for a first down 
and thai it is out of field-goal range. 

Some pro fans may even believe the only time a team 






can punt is on fourth down. This, circumstantial evidence 
to the contrary, is not true. A leant may punt after a safely 
or a fair catch or even in the middle of a kickoff return. 
The absence of the quick kick—punting from a “short-punt” 
formation on third down (or second or first, for that mat¬ 
ter)—is one of the mysteries of the pro playbook. Not only 
does quick-kicking enable the punting team to catch the de¬ 
fenders without a deep safety, but it also makes it virtually 
certain the ball will have a chance to roll. Very long quick 
kicks arc common in college. Against Alabama this year. 
Georgia Tech Quarterback Mike Kelley unleashed an 80- 
yarder. My freshman year in college. Northwestern upset 
the University of Miami—ranked first in the nation in some 
preseason polls—by quick-kicking several times, punting for 
an average of over 60 yards. 

Chicago Bears General Manager Jim Finks says the pros 
have stopped using the quick kick because "they hate to 
give up the ball." even for one down deep in their own ter¬ 
ritory. "The whole league is conservative.” adds New York 
Jets special teams Coach Joe Gardi. "And yes, sometimes 
it ticks me off. For instance. 1 guarantee that fake punts will 
work five out of 10 times, as will on-sides kicks.” Gardi 
says that the Jets would be a logical team to use the quick 
kick because Quarterback Richard Todd is a fine punter. 
Dallas, which employs the shotgun offense, is another 
obvious choice, as arc the Bears, who could have Walter 
Payton quick-kick off fake sweeps. The versatile Payton 
averaged 39.0 yards per punt at Jackson State. 


“If punting could be taught, every athlete could punt,” 
columnist Bill Gleason of the Chicago Sun-Times wrote re¬ 
cently. “Punting seems to be a mysterious gift bestowed at 
birth on a few male children.” Most people believe this, 
and perhaps it is true. Doc Storey asked B. J. Underwood. 
Oakland Raider Punter Ray Guy’s college coach at South¬ 
ern Mississippi, how he'd taught Guy to put such tremen¬ 
dous force into the ball. "[ didn’t teach him a damn thing.” 
Underwood said. “He came here like that.” 

In earlier years, before platooning and specialization 
came to football, it was often the best athlete who kicked 
for his team. Sid Luckman. Ace Parker and Sammy Baugh 
all punted for their pro clubs. More recently, the likes of 
Houston Quarterback Dan Pastorini. Cardinal Tight End 
Jackie Smith. Miami Running Back Larry Seiplc and Dal¬ 
las backup Quarterback Danny White have been their teams' 
regular punter at one time or another. Jerrel Wilson, the for¬ 
mer Kansas City Chiefs punter, began his career as a run¬ 
ning back. Punter Bob Parsons of the Bears is a substitute 
light end. Guy was an outstanding defensive back in col¬ 
lege with 18 career interceptions. 

However, with more and more punters taking up their 
specialty as early as junior high, average athletes who have, 
in fact, "learned" their skill arc making their mark. An ex¬ 
ample is Bobby Grupp, who tried out for the Jets two years 
ago but was cut for being “too slow and mechanical." After 
spending lime working with Ray Pelfrey, a sort of West 
Coast Doc Storey who conducts kicking camps in Cali- 

continucd 
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fornia and Washington, Grupp improved enough to be 
signed by the Chiefs this season, and he currently leads the 
NFL in punting with a 45.3-yard average. 

Just as there is no play during which an offensive team 
cannot punt, there is also no time when it must punt. In gen¬ 
eral, a team’s number of punts is inversely related to the 
strength of its offense. In 1969 I kicked 77 times for North¬ 
western because, I must confess, we had a terrible attack. 
Punting for a team with powerhouse offense is almost like 
not punting at all. In 1973 Greg Gantt averaged an amaz¬ 
ing 48.7 yards per kick for Alabama but missed a chance at 
the NCAA national title because 
he only punted 25 times, 10 few¬ 
er than were needed to qualify. 

In general, college punting av¬ 
erages are rising. Though the 
NCAA record is still the 48.1 set 
by Marv Bateman of Utah in 
1971, Jim Miller of Mississippi 
came fairly close to that in 1977 
with a 45-9-yard average, best in 
the colleges that year. Last sea¬ 
son Miller dropped to sixth in 
the national standings, finishing 
behind, among others, leader 
Maury Buford of Texas Tech 
(44.1 yds.), and Rick Partridge of 
Utah (43.9) and Russell Erxleben 
of Texas (43.4), both of whom 
are now in the NFL, where an av¬ 
erage punt travels 40 yards. 

The NFL record for the long¬ 
est yardage punt belongs to Steve 
O'Neal, D.D.S., a former Jet, 
who hammered a 98-yarder— 
from the one to the one—against 
Denver in 1969. O’Neal’s mark 
can be tied but not broken. Be¬ 
cause the line of scrimmage can 
never be less than the one—at 
least for statistical purposes— 
and because any punted ball 
that crosses the goal line at the 
other end automatically comes 
out to the 20, a kick of 99 net yards is not possible. 

Punters can do anything with the ball once they receive 
it. Unfortunately, these days they are seldom asked to do 
anything but kick it. In the past, punters like Notre Dame's 
George Gipp and USC’s Frank Gifford kept defenses guess¬ 
ing on fourth down by running with, drop-kicking or pass¬ 
ing the ball on occasion. (In a punting situation Gipp once 
faked a run and then drop-kicked a 62-yard field goal.) One 
of the last of that breed was Halfback-Punter John Isen- 
barger, who played for Indiana in the late ’60s. Nicknamed 
Punt John Punt, Isenbarger admitted he had no idea what 
he was going to do with the ball once he lined up in 
punt formation. 

Pro coaches, who are not a particularly daring bunch, 
point out the dangers of fooling around in such “critical” sit¬ 
uations. Look what happened to that Erxleben boy this 


year, they say. What happened to Erxleben, who. besides 
Ray Guy. is the only NFL punter to have been drafted in 
the first round, was that after a bad snap in a Saints-Fal- 
cons game he tried a two-handed pass that was intercepted 
by an Atlanta player, who ran it back for what proved to be 
the winning touchdown. 

What Erxleben must learn, of course, is that a punter is 
not paid to use his imagination, not even if he was drafted 
ahead of several high-dollar quarterbacks and innovative 
running backs. That is the main reason that punters as a 
group are the lowest-paid players in the NFL. 



Telander has a 37.2 average (or the Sun. 


THE COACH 

Dr. Edward J. Storey was born 
in Summerville, Mass, on May 
10. 1901. Since that time he has 
witnessed—as player, coach, or 
fan—a lot of football games. By 
his own reckoning he has seen ev¬ 
erything that can happen when 
a football strikes a foot. Called 
Doc since he earned his Ed.D. 
in health administration from 
NYU in 1941, Storey has made 
the study of booting “the prolate 
spheroid" his obsession. "A lot 
of my old punters have passed 
away,” he says. “But this kick¬ 
ing business has kept me alive.” 

Because Doc and I both live 
in south Florida, he was the ob¬ 
vious choice to help me with my 
comeback. He accepted the role 
and within days of our first tele¬ 
phone conversation began send¬ 
ing me letters with instructions 
on stretching exercises, warmup 
drills and proper punting attire: 
thin cotton socks for better im¬ 
pact and a kicking shoe with par¬ 
allel lacing to create a rifling ef¬ 
fect, with the laces tied on the 
side or back to prevent the knot 
from touching the ball, and with 
low cleats on the toe to avoid catching the turf. He sent 
me articles on self-hypnosis, on the power of imagination 
(Doc is a great believer in self-motivation), on the struc¬ 
ture of the foot, on the drop kick (Doc is an authority on 
all types of kicking), on bedtime exercises (“Sit down on 
the side of the bed and place the football on your an¬ 
kle_Then try to pass it to the wastepaper’can. Do this 

100 times or so—”). 

Doc, I soon learned, is a constant, voluminous, even 
profound, letter writer. Several times his envelopes were 
stuffed so full of material that I had to pay postage due. 
The world according to Doc is enlightening, and every¬ 
thing applies to kicking. Once, after I had written him tell¬ 
ing how I’d nearly broken my left ankle jumping off a curb 
in Chicago, he sent me a treatise on “Motor-Viseo Behav¬ 
ioral Rehearsal," followed by the postscript, “All best wish- 

continued 
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es for your bad ankle. That is your balance foot, you know.” 

Though officially retired after 35 years of coaching and 
school-administration work. Doc is never idle. He lectures 
Fort Lauderdale businessmen on public speaking; he acts 
as the chairman of the Brian Piccolo Chapter of the Na¬ 
tional Football Foundation and Hall of Fame; he presides 
over at least two kicking camps each summer, in River 
Falls, Wis. and Chester. Pa.; he writes articles on football 
for Athletic Journal and other publications; and he gives in¬ 
dividual instruction to dozens of aspiring young kickers. 

A few years ago The New York Times called Doc “the 
greatest living authority on punting." According to Doc, 
who at 5' 3" was never a good punter, though he was a de¬ 
cent “bouncing-ball type" runner for Temple while doing 
postgraduate work on a semi-pro team in the Philadelphia 
area called the Howards, two major events were respon¬ 
sible for his becoming an expert on punting. 

The first occurred shortly after he graduated from the Uni¬ 
versity of New Hampshire in 1922 with a degree in elec¬ 
trical engineering. Sent to St. John’s, Newfoundland to work 
for Western Union, Doc. who was then known as Shorty, 
learned of his imminent transfer to a tiny Nova Scotia vil¬ 
lage in the dead of winter. “1 found out there were going to 
be 35 of us male workers and no young women. That was 
the end of my engineering career.” 

hree days after returning to the U.S., Doc got a job 
as a teacher and football coach at the Powder Point 
School in Duxbury. Mass. It was the first in a scries 
of high school jobs that eventually led to his appointment 
in 1926 as Director of Health and Physical Education for 
the Mamaroneck (N.Y.) public schools and head football 
coach at Mamaroneck High School. It was in his third sea¬ 
son at Mamaroneck that the second major event occurred. 

“We were playing Mount Vernon, a team that always 
beat us badly, and this was the first year I thought we had a 
chance,” he says. “We took the opening kick down to their 
three but we couldn't score. We held, and their punter had 
to kick from behind their goal line. Well, he took the ball 
like this [Doc holds a football with his right hand directly un¬ 
derneath it and his left on one side], the way I teach now. 
and he booted it over our safety’s head. It rolled and rolled 
and rolled all the way to our 20. 

"They kicked like that all day, and they beat us 20-6. 
Now I’m a curious man, and I knew I had to get to the bot¬ 
tom of this. So after the game I talked to the Mount Ver¬ 
non coach and asked him who was teaching their kickers. 
He said Mr. Leroy Mills, a local lawyer. That was the be¬ 
ginning of my relationship with Mr. Mills." 

In 1932 Leroy Mills, a pipe-smoking former punter for 
Princeton, wrote Kicking the American Football , the first 
full-length book on the subject. Mills and Doc became good 
friends, and Doc’s teams prospered because of it. “We nev¬ 
er had another punt blocked, and we won many games just 
by putting balls out in the coffin corners.” It was Mills, in 
fact, who coined the phrase "coffin corner” to describe the 
sideline inside an opponent’s 10, an area where the oppo¬ 
sition could effectively be “buried.” 

Doc developed a number of good punters at Mamar¬ 
oneck, including Bill Van Heusen, who played for the Den¬ 


ver Broncos from 1968 to 1976. But the best of them all, 
according to Doc, was a boy named Joe De Palma who grad¬ 
uated in 1935. “Joe could make the ball do anything he want¬ 
ed; spiral, go end over end. roll forward, backward or side¬ 
ways. I’d blindfold him, and he'd kick and tell me within 
five yards where the ball landed. 

De Palma, now a retired Long Island school superin¬ 
tendent, recalls that Doc stressed the kicking game but that 
there was nothing mystical about his approach. “Really, 
there’s no reason why you can’t almost hit a blanket every 
time,” he says. “It’s all balance and practicing till you’re 
like a blind man reacting in the dark. I'll tell you, all these 
runbacks today really bother me.” 

After practicing Doc’s techniques for a month I visited 
him at his Fort Lauderdale home, where he lives with Hel¬ 
en, his wife of 47 years. One of the first things he showed 
me was a copy of Mills' book, inscribed "To my old friend, 
Edward J. Storey” and dated Aug. 8,1936. Next Doc showed 
me a copy of his own book. Secrets of Kicking the Foot¬ 
ball, which was printed in 1971 and has sold more than 
10,000 copies. Thumbing casually through it. I came to a por¬ 
tentous paragraph: “One good reason for learning to kick 
on the run is that it is very good practice for other kicking. 
You can never tell when the skill will come in handy.” In¬ 
deed, indeed. 

We sat down and Doc launched into a winding mono¬ 
logue that centered around punting but included bits of his¬ 
tory, physics, anthropology and. of course, opinion. Doc 
explained that momentum equals mass times velocity, par¬ 
ticularly when you’re dealing with a heavy leg and a 15- 
ounce ball, and that punters should not leave the ground 
when they punt. “Do you realize that if a 200-pound kicker 
leaves the ground by six inches, he’s used 100 pounds of en¬ 
ergy that can’t be transferred to the ball?” 

It is dizzying to talk with a man like Doc, whose career 
spans athletic generations, who has pen pals and confidants 
who are 18 years old, yet who was a friend of Rockne. Doc 
was midway through a long spiel about a turn-of-the-cen- 
tury field goal, which dropped on the crossbar and for which 
the kicking team was awarded 1 !/i points, when the phone 
rang. It was an assistant coach at Kentucky, Bill Glaser, 
and he wanted some advice. 

“That’s right,” said Doc after listening for a time. “I 

don’t believe in giving the safetyman an even break_Let 

the ball bounce up and hit him in the mush.... Just send 
$4.50, and we’ll get the book out to you.” 

Doc hung up and thought for a moment. “You see, you’ve 
got to take every advantage you can,” he said. “I’d have my 
own safeties catch 100 punts a day, from the worst punter 
on our team. That way they were ready for anything. In 
1934, when Columbia was going to the Rosd Bowl, I was 
helping my friend , Coach Lou Little, with his kickers. I 
told Lou, it might rain out there, you know,’ so we had the 
punter practice some with a ball soaked in a pail of water. 
Sure enough, it poured in Pasadena, and Stanford’s punter 
had all kinds of trouble. But the Columbia kid kept the ball 
in the corners all day, and Columbia won 7-0.” 

Doc patted the football he’d been cradling in his arm 
and looked at my right foot. “As for you, let’s go out to the 
park and take a look at that form.” 
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THE WORKOUTS 

I started practicing five days a week, following Doc's in¬ 
structions and keeping a chart to gauge my progress. The 
first heading on the chart was "Image Rehearsal." This was 
Doc’s method for "implanting the brain with exactly what 
you want to do.” What I wanted to implant in my brain 
was the perfect punt. 

But what is a perfect punt? For many, it is Ray Guy wind¬ 
ing up and blastingone 60 yards downfield. But Guy's punts, 
though things of beauty, often outstrip the Raiders’ pursuit 
and are returned for good yardage. For example, against 
Kansas City this season his seven punts were run back for a 
total of 141 yards, including one 59-yard boomer that J. T. 
Smith returned 88 yards for a touchdown. 

Four years ago the NFL added a net-yardage category 
(gross yardage minus return and touchback yardage) to its 
statistical evaluation of punters. This helps greatly in de¬ 
termining the overall effectiveness of a punter, but it still 
doesn't take into account such things as weather condi¬ 
tions. bad snaps, poor tackling and hang time. 

The Jets, like most pro teams, have worked out their 
own evaluation system. They want their punts to average 
more than 40 yards and their coverage team to allow less 
than three yards per return. They want the center snap to 
take .7 second and the punier to get rid of the ball in 1.3 sec¬ 
onds. for a total of two seconds. “Your linemen should 
cover 40 yards in six seconds," says special teams Coach 
Joe Gardi. "If the punter gets the ball off in two seconds, a 
4.0 hang time on a 40-yard punt should get the job done. 
Anything over that is great." 

The second heading on my chart was “Plantar Exten¬ 
sion.” This entails pointing the kicking fool down force¬ 
fully 100 times in a row. It's a useful exercise because it 
ensures that when the ball strikes the ankle, the area will be 
as rigid and straight as possible. According to Doc. bare¬ 
footed punters like Mississippi’s Jim Miller or Arkansas' 
Ish Ordonez or Chuck Ramsey of the Jets (who wears only 
a sock) are not as crazy as they appear. “They’re just 
making certain nothing interferes with that good contact." 
Doc says. 

The third heading was "Stretching," a vital one for punt- 
ers because they must enter games cold and immediately 
make a violent motion. Guy. who says he'd like to hit his 
nose w ith his knee on a punt—and nearly has—is probably 
the most limber of all NFL punters. He works constantly 
on his stretching. 

Of all the muscles involved, hamstrings cause the most 
trouble, particularly on cold days or on a slick field. I came 
home from one practice session, flipped on the tube and 
watched Miami's George Roberts pull his hamstring while 
punting in sodden Shea Stadium. My exercises include three 
different hamstring stretchers. 

The fourth heading was "Passing the Ball." To do this I 
placed the ball on my foot and "passed" it to a spot a few 
yards away. This was done to develop a feel for the ball on 
the foot, or what Doc calls a “kinesthetic sense.” “All great 
punters have it." he says. “A good punt literally feels good." 

The final category was "Punting.” At a park near my 
home in Key West I measured the distance between two 
palm trees—52 yards—and used the area between them as 


my field. A good punt will go from tree to tree, roughly a 42- 
yarder—punters generally being 10 yards behind the line 
of scrimmage when they kick. My best efforts curved into 
the top fronds of the target tree, occasionally bringing down 
a coconut or a startled lizard. 

Doc expects his punters to kick 200 or 300 punts a day. 
“You aren’t going to hurt that great big muscle." he says, in¬ 
dicating the quadriceps of the thigh. This was the first point 
at which l had to disagree with Doc and his theories. I 
could punt 300 times in a session, but I couldn't chase 300 
punted balls. Almost all of my kicks travel at least 60 yards 
in some direction. Chasing 300 punts would mean running 
more than 10 miles. 

I informed Doc of this, and he nodded and asked why I 
didn’t find myself a punt returner. Aha! The bane of all punt¬ 
ers. the very reason punting is such a solitary pastime. No¬ 
body likes to catch and return punts. In my several months 
of practicing I press-ganged exactly four returners into ser¬ 
vice. 

The first was actually a group—a trio of medical stu¬ 
dents who were vacationing in Florida and sleeping on my 
living-room floor. Between beers and sessions of skin-peeling 
I forced them to catch my punts or find other lodging. The 
second returner was an overweight charter-boat captain who 
looked so wasted after a mere 30 punts that his wife for¬ 
bade him to visit me in the afternoons. The third returner 
was an agile carpenter who did not sweat. He was forced to 
quit after he hit his thumb with a hammer. 

The fourth returner was a man who had been sitting 
under a tree with his son. watching me kick. Occasionally 
the man would comment to the boy on my technique. Af¬ 
ter a time I asked the man if he’d like to catch some punts, 
and he said he certainly would. 

He stood near one of the palm trees, and I kicked him 20 
balls. He might have touched half of them on the fly, but he 
didn't catch any. He circled, stirred up dust clouds, fell 
down and complained about the sun and the wind and the 
earth. After the 20th punt I told him I was finished for the 
day. He dusted himself off and rounded up his son, and the 
two of them walked away, as silent as two people can be. 

THE CAMP 

In late June I went with Doc to the kickers' camp at the Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin’s branch campus in River Falls. The 
camp is run by U.W.-River Falls Football Coach Mike Far¬ 
ley, but it is actually Doc’s world. Doc has been the fea¬ 
tured counselor for the last five years, and his name and 
face are highlighted on the camp's promotional brochures. 

Perhaps the best and most helpful part about a kicking 
camp is that for several days 200 young men wijh 200 foot¬ 
balls get to spend all day kicking them. Kindred souls and 
ball returners are everywhere. 

At River Falls we were all housed in one large dorm, and 
except for being a bit older than the other punters, I felt 
fine. Each morning after breakfast we’d go to the field for 
drills. Because of an arthritic condition in his hips. Doc 
made the journey in his "chariot," a white golf cart driven 
by Woody Umphrey, a five-year pupil at the camp and an 
outstanding punter for Alabama. In last year’s Sugar Bowl, 
Umphrey helped the Crimson Tide upset Penn State by 
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keeping Stale in the hole with his precise punting. “Doc 
taught me everything,” llmphrey said. Together they made 
an interesting couple, whipping over sidewalks and up 
hills—Woody shirtless, goateed, sun-worshipping; Doc be¬ 
spectacled, rotund, hanging on for his life. 

Only 25 of the boys at camp were like me. strictly punt¬ 
ers, and Doc put us through some unique drills. We dropped 
our footballs on the sidewalk to see if we could get them to 
bounce straight up. We punted blindfolded to develop our 
kinesthetic sense. We kicked with Doc standing in front of 
us and walked up and shook his hand to develop a natural 
follow-through. “Hi. Doc." I said. “Good afternoon.” he 
said. “Keep walking.” 

At times, particularly when the wind was blowing and 
our drops were off by a critical fraction of an inch, we punt¬ 
ers enviously watched the place-kickers as they crunched 
their footballs through the goalposts scattered around camp. 
How simple and rewarding their job seemed. In our hearts, 
of course, we knew the truth. Place-kicking is one of the 
grimmest businesses going. 

Punting seldom holds such horrors—or joys—for its prac¬ 
titioners. Punters don’t score points or win games. They 
are largely faceless and can hide behind their anonymity if 
they wish. Punting pressure is a private thing. 

Gary Zauner is a coaching assistant at Brigham Young 
University and a counselor at the camp. At the University 
of Wisconsin at LaCrosse he was a good punter, and after 
graduation he tried out with the Vikings and was cut. He 
played semi-pro ball, made all-conference, quit two jobs to 
continue practicing, tried out with Houston and Green Bay 
and was cut each time. He is a good teacher, verbal and co¬ 
herent. but a sadness lingers over him. as though the details 
of his art have beaten him down. 

“I think that punting is the single most difficult thing in 
athletics,” he would say with a sigh verging on bitterness. 

THE TEAM 

To make use of my reborn skills I had to have a team to 
play on. Doc and I toyed with the idea of an NFL tryout 
but quickly discarded it and. facing reality, settled on the 
Miami-based semi-pro Florida Sun. The team practiced 
three times a week at Miami Lakes High School and played 
its games on Sunday afternoons. Over the phone the Sun’s 
coach, Kenny Copeland, gave me a brief rundown on what 
to expect, but I'd played semi-pro football before, and I 
knew that all teams are the same—somewhat disorganized, 
somewhat fanatical, composed of the overweight and the un¬ 
dersized. the aging, the mean and the dreaming. 

At the first practice I met the other kickers. The place- 
kicker was Shawn Hale, a cocky 19-year-old high school 
grad who wore a baseball cap under his helmet and said 
the colleges didn’t know what they were missing by not sign¬ 
ing him. 1 would be his holder. The two other punters were 
Danny Sapp, a clean-cut Eastern Airlines flight attendant 
who would have to miss most of the games because of his 
schedule, and Kevin Burnett, a 25-year-old 200-pounder 
who had spent 4‘/2 years in the Coast Guard. 

Burnett punted for the team last year, led the league in 
punting and would leave soon for California State Uni¬ 
versity. Fullerton, from which he'd just earned a scholar¬ 


ship. To let schools know of his availability. Burnett had 
posed as a high school coach and had begun calling college 
coaches around the country. 

“I put on this hick accent and told the coaches I knew 
this kid who averaged 43 yards a punt,” he said. "Well, in 
punting you can tell somebody whatever you want, but 
they’ve got to see you do it. So I flew out to Fullerton at my 
own expense, kicked 20 balls, pounded them, and the coach 
said, “O.K., you’ve got a scholarship.’ ” 

Unlike other football skills, punting expertise can be de¬ 
termined in controlled drills. Three years ago when the Jets 
were displeased with Punter Duane Carrell. they held a 
“Kick-a-thon” and invited a number of prospects. After all 
the punters had kicked, Gardi retreated to the clubhouse to 
tabulate his findings. He emerged half an hour later and an¬ 
nounced to the assembled sportswriters that the winner was 
Chuck Ramsey. He is the Jets’ current punter. 

Undoubtedly, it is being in a position to perfect their 
craft on their own and to earn a job by performing solo 
that gives punters a characteristic I have found common to 
most of them—a decided aloofness. (Dave Jennings of the 
Giants says the common characteristic is small feet but ad¬ 
mits this is only a theory.) Punters generally have the abil¬ 
ity to take credit when it is due them and to put the blame 
elsewhere when it is not. I was traveling with the Jets in 
1975 when Greg Gantt had the first punt of his career 
blocked. Gantt put the entire blame on the “plant brains," 
the offensive line. He ranted so long on the plane coming 
home that Joe Namath finally came forward and told him 
to cool it. 

Perhaps punters have to be this way. to feel no shame 
for not actually playing the game of football. I was both¬ 
ered by my status, however, knowing that if everything went 
right. I could play the entire season without getting my 
pants dirty. 

One day the ball I punted rolled over to where the of¬ 
fensive linemen were practicing, and one of them picked it 
up. “Give it back like a good boy." I said jokingly. The line¬ 
man sized me up coldly, eyeing my padless pants, my puny 
shoulder pads, my oddly laced right shoe. 

“You worm.” he said, flinging the ball at me. 

Whole sessions went by during which Hale. Sapp and I 
had virtually no contact with the other players. We stayed 
at our end of the field, in our world. Now that Burnett was 
gone, Sapp and I punted back and forth quietly, breaking 
the silence only with an occasional “Damn!” or “There 
we go!” 

At one of the last practices before our opening game. 
Copeland walked over and gathered his placekicker 
and two punters for a pep talk. Only occasionally had we 
even spoken to the coaches. Indeed, there was never much 
to say. 

“How’s it going?” Copeland asked. 

“Fine,” we replied. 

“You guys ready?” 

"Yep." 

"Legs O.K.?” 

“Yep.” 

Copeland was obviously finished but hesitated, searching 
for a way to make his exit. 
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"O.K.." he finally said as we shuffled like nervous cattle. 

“O.K.." we all chorused with relief. 

THE GAME 

The torsi game was against the Delray Beach Wildcats. I ar¬ 
rived at the field an hour before the game, only to find the 
locker room locked. I sat in the parking lot with the other 
players, most of whom were grumbling. “This is the pits." 
one of them said, “the garbage can." After a while a num¬ 
ber of us began to dress out of the trunks of our cars. 

I slipped on my when in dolbi. punt T shirt and fas¬ 
tened my shoulder pads. Being prepared. I’d brought my 
own adhesive tape, and I taped up my left ankle. My right 
ankle needed taping, too, but I couldn’t do it. I have to be 
able to point my toes while the taping is done. I pulled on 
wrist bands (for appearance) and slid my right foot into my 
tongueless, form-fitted, soft-leather shoe. On Doc’s advice I 
had soaked the shoe in water and let it dry on my fool. 

On the field I punted into each corner and tested the 
wind for swirls and velocity. As the maroon-shirted Delray 
Beach players ran onto the field hollering and holding their 
index fingers high. I thought of punt rushes and fleetingly 
of injuries. Last year in the NFL. 26 punts were blocked. 
Some players, such as the Jets’ Donald Dykes, who has al¬ 
ready blocked four punts this season, are kept on rosters al¬ 
most solely for that purpose. 

Punters, of course, are quire vulnerable while kicking. 
and careless or mean rushers can hurt them easily. One of 
the punters who followed me at Northwestern was clob¬ 
bered by a Notre Dame linebacker and suffered a com¬ 
pound fracture of his left leg. Nonnwestern was awarded a 
first down, the punter rode to classes in a golf cart the rest 
of the semester. 

As the game started. I forgot these gloomy details. On 
our second drive the offense stalled, and I looked to Cope¬ 
land for a sign. He pointed to the field and I trotted out. pass¬ 
ing our quarterback with a nod. In the huddle I counted 
the 10 other players to make sure we had II men. The 
other players were facing me. some chewing their mouth 
guards, some squinting remotely through their face masks. 

“O.K.. hold ’em out." I said. “Nothing inside. Spread 
punt on the snap. Bobby, don't back up. Ready! Break!" 

I walked to my position 15 yards back and scanned the 
line, looking for any obvious holes. I checked Bobby James, 
our 5' 4" blocking back, to make sure he was far enough for¬ 
ward so I would not kick him in the tail. I looked for a tar¬ 
get and picked the far goalposts because this would be my 
first punt, and I wanted something I couldn’t miss. "Down'" 
said Bobby James. "Set!" 

I flicked my fingers, and the ball began its unfortunate 
path far over my heud. There is an adage that says a punier 
is only as good as his center. I’d forgotten this. I was spoiled 
in college by my center. Joe Zigulich. who gave me 77 per¬ 
fect snaps. Intelligent and witty. Zig was named Academic 
All-America his senior year and now has a doctorate in ed¬ 
ucation. More important to me than his brain were his 
strong wrists, which could send me lovely spirals from as 
far as 40 yards away. 

But the damage was done, and I turned and chased after 
the ball. Thirty yards behind the line of scrimmage I grabbed 


it and looked upfield. I dodged a screaming Wildcat, ran 
three steps to my right and kicked the ball. An instant later 
I was flattened, but I could see that the ball had made it to 
the line of scrimmage and was still bouncing. It continued 
forward, guarded by a phalanx of Suns players, until it final¬ 
ly stopped on the Delray 25. It was only a 25-yard net punt, 
but one that traveled 55 yards to get there. 

Rubbing my bruised hip, 1 jogged back to the bench. 
One of the halfbacks, a young man with a fading, home¬ 
made tattoo on his forearm, pointed his finger at me. 
“No. 14." he yelled. I suddenly realized that none of these 
players even knew my name. The halfback extended an 
open palm and grinned. "Way to go. my man." 

EPILOGUE 

We arc now halfway through our season, having won three 
games and lost two. Still, we’re a collection of people play¬ 
ing football for many different reasons—we certainly aren’t 
any Pittsburgh Pirate-type family—but we are in a good po¬ 
sition to overtake the division-leading Fort Lauderdale Rat¬ 
tlers. and that has me a bit fired up. I’ve even gone in and 
played as a defensive back a couple of times. Once I in¬ 
tercepted a pass and ran it back 42 yards, missing a touch¬ 
down by two yards. 

I have punted 13 times for a 37.2-yard average, one- 
tenth of a yard better than my college average. Of the 13 
snaps I've taken, one was low, one was off to the left and 
three were high—though only the first went over my head. 
It has rained during three of our games, and on at least 
three punts, the rush was strong enough to make me forget 
about everything but getting rid of the ball. 

One of my punts, against Riviera Beach, traveled 64 yards, 
counting the roll, but I am far from satisfied. I’m still wait¬ 
ing for that perfect punt that lifts off like a rocket, for a 
bunch of them. I have my excuses for the bad ones. 

On Sundays, after our games, I watch the NFL punters 
on TV and am comforted by their poor kicks. I sec Guy 
boom one out of the end zone from the near 40. w hen he 
could’ve punted for the corner: I see Eddie Hare of New Eng¬ 
land shank one 18 yards; I see Roberts of Miami get one 
blocked for a touchdown. I know these men are the best at 
their trade; their failures only emphasize the difficulty of 
the task. Doc writes me letters about this every week. 

1 wouldn't want to punt for a living—too much stress for 
loo little reward—but I think I realize now what my father 
was telling me with his four-word maxim, the one he bor¬ 
rowed from Rockne. Simply: if something out there is both¬ 
ering you and you’ve made a good effort to change it but 
can’t, get rid of the thing. Punting in certain situations, be 
they in a game or in life, is rational, even honorable. A 
while ago I was hammering away on the opening pages of a 
windy, boring essay I was writing about something or oth¬ 
er. No amount of reworking seemed to help. Abruptly I 
stood up. crumpled the papers into a ball and. with a wild 
sense of release, punted them toward the waste can. 

There are many people who haven’t learned this truth, 
who hold on when they should let fly. They may even look 
down on punters. They shouldn’t. Punters have wisdom on 
their side. In moments of indecision and angst punters are 
the ones who know exactly what to do. end 
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THE BEST DAY CAMP OF THEM ALL WAS 
OPERATED BY THE BALTIMORE COLTS 


Contrary to what used to be said in the 
cereal ads, it’s my opinion that cham¬ 
pions are born, not made. It seems to 
me that exceptional athletes are so filled 
with desire, so blessed with physical abil¬ 
ities that they must have been born under 
a special sign of their own. But if players 
are subject to fate, why not fans? I, for 
one, believe I was destined to be an ar¬ 
dent fan; I was even born under a spe¬ 
cial sign, too—one of those tacky Na¬ 
tional Bohemian beer jobs that blink on 
and off and have a colt jumping over a 
crossbar. And if the gods hadn’t intend¬ 
ed me to be a manic rooter, they wouldn’t 
have set me on this earth in the environs 
of Westminster, Md. There I grew up at 
the knee of the Orioles and, more im¬ 
portant, in the lap of the ColLs. By the 
time I was 10.1 fit the description of the 
perfect football fan. I was short for my 
weight, wore thick glasses, had small 
hands and a salty vocabulary and was 
ready to second-guess the coach at the 
drop of a flag. 

Many of my friends spent their sum¬ 
mers tucked away in camps with phony 
Indian names. Those little Hiawathas re¬ 
turned in late August with only a hand¬ 
ful of ill-made gimp belts for our annual 
fall show-and-tell. On the other hand. I 
had the good fortune of being dropped 
off daily, with 60e in my hot little pock¬ 
et. at the greatest day camp ever. My bud¬ 
dies and I spent our summers sitting on 
the hill at Western Maryland College 
watching the best football players in the 
NFL. I am still a bit of a snob when 
some rube wants to know if I “ever 
watched the Colts practice.’’ I never con¬ 
sidered myself a mere fan; I was a part 
of the team. I did everything except 
shower in Gill Gym and sleep in Albert 
Norman Ward Hall. I knew who was in¬ 
jured and who was beating bed check. 1 
went to the same barber as John Unitas 
and knew Gino Marchetti before he be¬ 
came a famous hamburger. 

In our early years with the Colts we 
would jog down the hill from Gill Gym 



and fall in just on the other side of the 
ropes for calisthenics as Coach Weeb 
Ewbank bellowed the cadence. After 
loosening up. I’d sneak up behind an¬ 
other of the guys, scream, “Ready! 4-3! 
Gold! 47! 52! Hut! Hut! Hut!’’ and then 
make my drop and look off an imaginary 
corncrback. My friends and I had an im¬ 
portant advantage over the players. We 
never had to soak out the nightly sore¬ 
ness or feel the anxiety a fourth-round 
draft choice experiences as the last cut 
nears. Kids have no-cut contracts. We 
would always be back the next year, im¬ 
itating, idolizing and kibitzing. 

The little town of Westminster was 
proud of the team, and the squad was 
honored at an annual Colt night at the 
old State Theater. We kids packed the 
place and passed our little footballs for¬ 
ward during the autograph session. I can 
remember distinctly a conversation with 
my friend Hartzler in the late summer of 
1956. “Who is Uni-tas?” he inquired af¬ 
ter getting his ball signed. I went on at 
length, explaining that Uni-tas was a 
sixth-round choice brought in to replace 
aging Tackle Tom Finnin. I was off just 
a little. Unitas was not a sixth-round 
choice or a lineman. He was the product 
of the most famous phone call since Al¬ 
exander Graham Bell stepped into the 
next room and shouted into the receiv¬ 
er. And thank God Don Kellett, the 
Colts’ general manager, made that call, 
because soon we stood in awe of Unitas, 
and the team did. too. Those of us in the 
fraternity called him John. Johnny and 
Unitas were for fans. We did not pull at 
his shirt for autographs or for 
a sign of recognition. When 
eye contact did occur, we 
nodded, said “John’’ softly 
and let it go at that. This was 
a busy man with champion¬ 
ships to win. and w r e would 
not stand in his way. 

On hot summer Saturday 
nights I would beg to go to 
the movies, though I cared 
less what was playing. The 
place was always packed with 
Colts. The Carroll Theater on 
Main Street in Westminster 
was large, but it had hardly 
been designed with the com¬ 
fort of 260-pound tackles in 
mind. The bigger players real¬ 


ly spread out. sitting in every third seat 
and draping their feet over the row in 
front of them. That way the offensive and 
defensive lines almost filled the house, 
leaving little room for the ends and backs, 
let alone us kids. We looked forward to 
comments like “Pellington. that looks like 
you,” as some ghastly character crossed 
the screen. One of my fondest memories 
is of a 9 o'clock showing of Attila (he 
Hun. I stood at the back of the theater 
spellbound while the credits rolled and 
approximately 30 behemoths marched up 
the aisles to the crash of symbols and 
roll of drums from the movie’s theme. 
When it came to special effects, no the¬ 
ater in the country could come close 
to matching what the Colts did for the 
Carroll. 

In the late ’50s the team jelled and 
the championships came. There is noth¬ 
ing happier than a winner. The camps in 
those years were the best. There were 
lots of laughs, most of them provided by 
the fun-loving*defensive linemen. Big 
Daddy Lipscomb often sunned himself 
during the "gassers” and hot-dogged dur¬ 
ing the sprints. His “helmet” during these 
romps was a tiny golf hat rolled up all 
the way round; he could have easily been 
mistaken for Yogi Bear. Weeb seemed 
continued 
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to handle Eugene, as he called Big Dad¬ 
dy. in the same fatherly manner he later 
used with Joe Namath. 

Art Donovan, the good-natured Irish¬ 
man and All-Pro lineman, did more than 
strike fear into the hearts of opposing 
quarterbacks. He served as the camp's 
court jester. The early days of training 
camp were always a happy reunion, and 
Artie seldom passed up a chance to kick 
things ofT with a laugh. One year his cos¬ 
tume provided it. The rookies had been 
training for several weeks, and the ma¬ 
jority of the veterans were already work¬ 
ing out when Artie made his grand en¬ 
trance. There he stood on the hilltop 
overlooking the field of sweaty players, 
stuffed into a pair of shocking-pink 
slacks, pretty unconventional attire back 
in those tamer days. When the squad 
spotted him. Artie gave a gracious bow. 
and a raucous wave of laughter that could 
be heard halfway to Baltimore swept the 
practice field. 

I was chubby then and felt empathy 
with the “fat boys” who had to wear rub¬ 
ber suits. Equipment man Eddie Schu- 
bach gave these players their fat jackets 
even before he handed them their jocks. 
Donovan. Lipscomb. Jim Parker and 
Sherm Plunkett were all charter mem¬ 
bers of Weeb’s Weight Watchers. I was 
the hit of camp one afternoon when I 
waddled in wearing my usual football get- 
up with a rubber jacket, which had been 
made from an old raincoat, hanging from 
under my shirt. Parker came over and 
gave me an understanding pat on the 
head. That made my day. 

As I grew up. hero worship was re¬ 
placed by a sense of appreciation for the 
game. I began to see how each drill and 
how the careful design of each play could 
add up to touchdowns once the season 
began. Raymond Berry set the best exam¬ 
ple any kid could ever witness. Aside 
from having great hands. Berry had un¬ 
matched dedication. His fingertip push¬ 
ups before team calisthenics were a ritu¬ 
al. And the running of down-and-outs, 
for as long as John’s arm would hold up 
after practice, was also a dajly routine. 
And when Unitas tired. Berry would en¬ 
list the ball boys and run patterns in front 
of a special net that was set up in the end 
zone. I had to chuckle when I heard 
someone say during the season. “How did 
he do it?” Practice made him perfect. 

I was in my teens during the early Shu- 
la years—1963 to 1969—and rapidly 
coming to the realization that a 5' 6" 180- 
continucd 
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pounder wasn't likely to be drafted, so 1 
began to identify more with the coach¬ 
es. In fact, our gang started holding our 
own drafts. And when the Colts actually 
made their picks, we checked out the 
choices thoroughly, poring through 
Street & Smith's magazine for vital sta¬ 
tistics: "Average speed, good hands— 
coming in at 220 but will beef up to 245.” 
When July rolled around, it was lime for 
us to make our cuts. Jimmy Orr. I must 
apologize. In your later seasons I cut you 
every summer and cheered you every fall. 
Wc were very competitive among our¬ 
selves. and if my cuts coincided with Shu- 
la’s. I was proud. 

Throughout the '60s we remained 
perched on our hill. John Mackey, Tom 
Matte, Earl Morrall. Willie Richardson 
and Mike Curtis were now the guys we 
pinned our championship hopes on. 

In 1965 Curtis was the Colts’ No. I 
pick. Everybody knows what a tough guy 
he was. but Killer Hilton and I found 
out about that before just about anybody 
else did. Early in the '65 camp a fight 
broke out between the 232-pound Cur¬ 
tis and Hilton, a 240-pound defensive 
end. that brought the whole camp to a 
halt. We knew that when two guys named 
Mad Dog and Killer went at it, we 
wouldn’t be disappointed. Soon the 
whole team was grappling in the dirt, and 
when the melee ended. Mad Dog was sit¬ 
ting atop the Killer, snarling and trying 
to rip off Hilton's helmet and anything 
that might be attached to it. Shula 
watched as eagerly as wc did, finally 
blowing his whistle repeatedly to end the 
fracas. Perhaps he feared that Killer 
hadn't had a recent tetanus booster. 

In 1967 we could smell another title 
coming. We were one player away, and 
when the draft was ended, we were sit¬ 
ting pretty. Wc had the No. 1 pick and 
it would land us a new Big Daddy. 

"Hey. Billy Ray. when’s Bubba com¬ 
ing?" were the words heard in the early 
days of camp that year. The Rabbit was 
a good ole boy from Arkansas and a fine 
defensive tackle, but his job was in jeop¬ 
ardy. There was a great deal of kidding 
between Billy Ray Smith and other vet¬ 
erans about his would-be replacement. 
The day finally came and Big Bubba 
Smith strolled nonchalantly down the 
hill, helmet in hand. We showed him as 
much respect as possible—short of toss¬ 
ing palm fronds. Before any of the other 
veterans could strike, the silence was bro¬ 
ken by Billy Ray’s loud southern drawl. 


"Hey. Bubba. Sully wants some of you.” 
he said. The linemen were in the middle 
of a one-on-one drill. Poor Dan Sullivan 
had been duped, and Bubba had been 
given an offer he couldn't refuse. He qui¬ 
etly slipped on his helmet and strolled to 
the head of the line. The blast of the whis¬ 
tle and Bubba's charge seemed to come 
simultaneously, and before Sully knew it. 
he was knocked off balance and Bubba's 
huge right paw was coming around for 
the finishing touches. The thwack could 
be heard across the field as fist met hel¬ 
met. Sully went down like a sack of ce¬ 
ment. His bell had been rung publicly, 
and you could see his embarrassment 
through his face mask. Bubba had 
arrived! 

We still weren’t there though. Even 
Bubba was not quite enough. That up¬ 
start Namath beat us in Super Bowl III. 
It was a long winter, but when summer 
finally arrived, I had joyously reached a 
new plateau. I was now of age to drink 
with the team. The favorite watering hole 
was a place called Oss and Jenny's, but 
we called it "the Pit." It was located 
down a steep hill in the basement of an 
old building. There you would find the 
players—laughing, playing shuffleboard 
and jammed into booths or sitting at long 
tables. We inconspicuously sipped our 
beers, feeling big and important to be 
drinking with our guys. 

But growing up also meant I had to 
get a summer job. which cut down the 
frequency of my visits something fierce. 
The Colts were facing a change in life¬ 
style. too, because Shula had gone south 
and Don McCafferty was named as his re¬ 
placement. With the help of God and 
Earl Morrall. he brought us a Super Bowl 
victory in 1971. The out-of-town writers 
called it a poorly played game. I hadn’t 
noticed. 

After high school the Colts and I both 
grew up and moved away. I returned 
home several years ago to find that my 
team had been pulled right out from un¬ 
der me. First Towson State and then 
Goucher College became the Colls’ sum¬ 
mer home. I stopped by Towson one day 
to watch practice, but everything was dif¬ 
ferent. except the blue and white uni¬ 
forms and horseshoed helmets. I didn’t 
like it. Nobody even knew who I was. 
Oh well, maybe they never really did. 
But I still say “we” when I talk about 
the Colts, and if I were to pass him on 
the street tomorrow. 1 would still nod 
and softly say, "John.” eno 
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by ALLAN POSPISIL 


A RELUCTANT HUNTER AND AN EAGER 
BEAGLE TRACK A RABBIT TOGETHER 


My father was a duck hunter and, I guess, 
a good one. At least, he came back from 
Moriches Bay on Long Island to our 
home in Scarsdale, N.Y. often enough 
with ducks he had killed. On the Island 
he usually stayed with an uncle of mine 
at Eastport. Their habit was to leave the 
house before first light and shiver in an 
icy blind until dawn came and the birds 
flew. There was no sense of inevitability 
to it. but his trips produced a lot of dead 
ducks. 

My mother was pleased that Dad en¬ 
joyed himself, but her pleasure didn't ex¬ 
tend to the ducks he brought home. She 
would cook them, but she wouldn't pluck 
them and she wouldn’t clean them. She 
wouldn’t eat them, either, at least not 
more than a bite or two. She said they 
tasted gamy, and sometimes she’d bite 
on a piece of buckshot, which she’d then 
drop carefully from a height onto her 
plate. “This bird"— ping —“is a bit 
strong, Charles.” she’d say. 

She was right. The wild ducks were 
gamy, especially compared with the com¬ 
mercially raised fowl my father got from 
another of my uncles, who owned a duck 
farm. 

I never went duck hunting with my fa¬ 
ther. As I recall, he never invited me and 
I never asked to go. But I once went rab¬ 
bit hunting with him and a third uncle, 
named Bert, who lived upstate in Dover 
Plains, N.Y. 

That day my father and I were up be¬ 
fore dawn to drive to Uncle Bert’s house, 
where we ate a large breakfast. Uncle 
Bert had an old beagle who was mad with 
joy from the moment he caught the scent 
of Uncle Bert’s hunting clothes and gun 
oil. The dog was 12 years old. 

As we drove to the hunting grounds. 
Uncle Bert explained how we would go 
after the rabbits. The explanation was for 
my benefit, although I don’t think my 
father had ever hunted rabbits before, 
either. 1 had never hunted anything, and 



barrel and cleanly killed a bear. Next I 
brought down a running deer. I was gun¬ 
ning for a catamount when we heard a se¬ 
ries of sharp, intense barks and my fa¬ 
ther said it was now all right to load the 
shotgun. 

After a few minutes of scrambling we 
reached a gentle, lightly wooded hillside 
that Uncle Bert declared was close 
enough to where the dog had picked up 
a rabbit’s trail. He moved 50 yards up¬ 
hill and out of sight, my father paced off 
an equal distance downslope, and I held 
the middle ground. We had 100 yards of 
hill covered against the moment when 
the beagle would herd the rabbit into our 
ambush, a prospect I continued to con¬ 
sider unlikely. 

But I waited, shotgun loaded and fin¬ 
ger on the safely, and hoped. The bark¬ 
ing grew faint, all but moving out of ear¬ 
shot. before it gradually began to 
strengthen. 

In another five minutes the beagle’s ur¬ 
gent voice was nearly upon us and I took 
the safety off. As 1 peered into the woods 
in the direction from which the barking 
was coming, a rabbit astonished me by 
popping out from a pile of brush. 

But it was a gray one! Expecting that 
any rabbits we might see would be 
brown. I was startled to sec this gray ver¬ 
sion. And it was small, not at all like the 
rabbits downstate. fattened by a summer 
diet of lawns and gardens. 

Seeing me at the same moment 1 saw 
it, the rabbit paused and then dashed up¬ 
hill to loop around the threat I posed. I 
followed it with the barrel of the shot¬ 
gun and had a clear target all the way. I 
imagined the noise of the shell firing and 
pictured the frantic rabbit exploding in 
a mass of fur and blood, but I never pulled 
the trigger. 

My quarry reached a point directly up¬ 
hill from me—Uncle Bert was some¬ 
where up there—and bounded on. I kept 
the shotgun trained on the rabbit, and 
when it disappeared into the woods, 
I fired, knowing I’d miss. 
A patch of leaves twitched 
and settled, and the kick from 

continued 


I was the same age as the beagle. 

The dog would be loose. Uncle Bert 
said, to range through the woods. We 
would follow by listening to his barks 
and yelps. If the barking suddenly 
changed character, became excited and 
accented with howls, it would mean he 
had scented a rabbit and was giving 
chase. We were then to position ourselves 
at approximately the spot where the wild 
barking began. In time the dog would 
turn the rabbit and drive it back to where 
we waited. Bang! Rabbit stew. 

While Uncle Bert talked. I sat in the 
backseat of his car and tried to play with 
the beagle, who whined anxiously and 
dashed from one window to the other. 
He appeared to be a fine, eager dog. but 
I was skeptical of Uncle Bert’s confidence 
in him. How would the dog know where 
we were waiting? (Uncle Bert had for¬ 
gotten to say that a hounded rabbit dou¬ 
bles back on its track.) 

Wc tromped through the autumn 
woods, over soggy, rotting leaves, listen¬ 
ing to the sounds of the dog ahead. I car¬ 
ried an old shotgun of my father’s, a sim¬ 
ple single-barreled weapon I had fired 
just a few times and then only at tin cans. 
As we walked I snapped the butt of the 
gun to my shoulder, sighted down the 
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SaveM«22 
at Sears. 


Save now on RoadHandler Ice 
& Snow steel belted radials. Make 
the best of this winter’s driving 
conditions with Sears Best ice and 
snow tire. Save $14 to $22 on sets of 
two. On sale from October 28th 
through November 17th. 


Save 7 
at Sears. 


The Sears 48 Battery is now on sale. 
It’s got the power you need to help 
you keep your car starting right. Any 
season of the year. Look for the 
battery with the bright red top at 
Sears. You can get it now for only 
$47.99 with trade-in. You save $7. On 
sale from November 4th through 
November 17th. 


Deadline 
Nov. 17 


th 


i Sears. Roebuck and Co.. 1979 

Prices and dates may vary in Alaska and Ha 
















The mark of distinction 



«$> PARKER 


A dramatic gift. A distinctive personal possession. 

The Parker 50 fountain pen in matte black and gleaming stainless steel. $30. 


REMINISCENCE continued 

the heavy gun made my shoulder ache. 

Shouts came from uphill and down¬ 
hill. I shouted back that I had missed. A 
moment later the beagle appeared, pre¬ 
cisely at the spot where I first saw the rab¬ 
bit. He circled along the rabbit’s looping 
path, barking and howling as he looked 
for the carcass that experience had taught 
him to expect after hearing a gunshot. 
Failing to find it, the dog again put his 
nose to the ground and ran on. 

Much later we hiked back to the car. 
which was parked at the end of a half- 
overgrown dirt road. The dog had trailed 
the rabbit into the woods away from 
us. his barking had faded, and the ex¬ 
citement had gone out of the moment. 
That was it for the day. We saw no 
more rabbits. 

We sal on the running board and drank 
coffee from a Thermos while Uncle Ben 
whistled and shouted for his dog. When 
the beagle arrived, tongue hanging and 
tail barely wagging, he walked deliber¬ 
ately. painfully. Uncle Ben scooped him 
up and laid him on the backseat of the 
car. 

I didn’t try to play with the dog as we 
drove out of the woods and turned onto 
the highway. He put his head down next 
to my leg and slept. 

When we got home. Uncle Bert car¬ 
ried the beagle inside, and while we ate 
dinner the exhausted dog lay on the floor. 
He moved in his sleep and whined, as if 
hurt. Once he woke and tried to walk to 
his water dish, but his legs collapsed un¬ 
der him. Too old. Uncle Bert said. The 
dog’s too old to hunt anymore. 

I didn't tell my father or Uncle Bert 
that I had fired only when the rabbit was 
gone from sight and there was no chance 
of killing it. If at that moment in the 
woods I realized that hunting wasn’t my 
sport. I also worried that this might be 
considered a weakness. 

But what about the beagle? He had 
run all day and now he couldn’t walk. 
He had performed just as generations of 
breeding and hours of training would 
have it. and then some kid. acting more 
from sentiment than conviction, betrayed 
the ritual of the hunt, probably the dog’s 
last. 

About two months later the dog died, 
and Uncle Bert confirmed that he hadn't 
taken him hunting again. Even now I feel 
a touch of guilt whenever I see a beagle 
trotting along a dirt road, head down and 
sorting through the scents for one worth 
chasing. end 
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- ~ I JUST PLUG fTIft. 
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And get this An X-TO Control Sys\em with 
enough modules to control lights and appliances 
at three different locations in the house, costs 
under $90 So the man who has everything 
doesn t have to have a pot of money to own one 
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YOU SAW IT® 


Great moments happen on CBS Sports. Be there for the next one. 
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Change of address? Please give us 4 
weeks advance notice Attach the label lor 
your old address, write in your new address 
below. 

Entering a new subscription? Check 
the box and fill in your name below. (To order 
gift subscriptions, please attach a separate 
sheet.) 

Renewing? 

sure your mailing label address is correct. 

Listing/Unlisting service? Occasions y 
we make our mailing list available to other 
Time. Inc. divisions and reputable organiza¬ 
tions whose products or services may be of 
interest to you If you prefer to have your 
name added or removed from this list, check 
the appropriate box below and attach your 
mailing label. 

PLEASE SEND 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
FORI YEAR AT *30. 

□ New subscription □ Renewal 
□ Payment enclosed □ Bill me later 

□ Please add my name 
to your mailing list 

□ Please remove my name from 

your mailing list 




Address Apl. No. 

"City Slste/Province Zip/Poslcode 

Telephone Number: ( ) _ 

area code number 


For even faster service, phone toll-free 
800-621-8200 (in Illinois. 800-972-8302). 

Man to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 541 N Fairbanks 
Court. Chicago. Illinois. 60611 Subscription price in 
the U S. Canada. Puerto Rico and the Caribbean 
Islands, $30 a year. All others $35 a year. S6 7639 
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Do-it-yourself and save with Time-L ire Books’ 
how-to libraries. From gardening to home re¬ 
pairs. cooking to photography—you’ll always 
get expert step-by-step guidance! 

Time-Life Encyclopedia of Gardening. 

Get your green-thumb in shape with Foliage House 
Plants, Decorating With Plants, Perennials and 

more.Each volume is $8.95 

Home Repair and Improvement lets 
you cut rising repair bills everyday. Basic Wir¬ 
ing, Weatherproofing, Floors & Stairways. 
Plumbing show you how. Each volume is $8.95 
Life Library of Photography. The 
world’s greatest photographers show you their 
secrets in such volumes as: The Camera. The 
Art of Photography and Photographing Na¬ 
ture .Each volume is $11.95 

The Good Cook. Easy-to-follow photos 
plus hundreds of recipes produce cooking- 
school results in Poultry. Beef & Veal. Vegeta¬ 
bles and more.Each volume is $9.95 

FOODS OF the WORLD. The Cooking 
of China.. The Cooking of Italy . The Cooking 
of Provincial France —you'll master the cui¬ 
sines of the world.Each volume is $11.95 

The Time-Life Library of Boat- 
ING. From The Boat to Navigation, you’ll 
get clear instructions on every basic boat¬ 
ing concept, operation and maneuver. 

.Each volume is $10.95 

How Things Work in Your Home. 
Riled with illustrations and directions that 
let you make home repairs and do main¬ 
tenance jobs yourself. 

$17.95 Hardbound; $7.95 Paperback 

Pnca kted are sugcpsted retail prices, sub/ert to change 

























SPORTS ILLUSTRATED isn't just a gift for the 
Christmas season. 

It's a gift for the football, baseball, hockey, 
basketball, golf, sailing, fishing, car racing, 
soccer, track—and every other kind of season. 

It’s a whole year of Christmas pleasure 
...weekly surprise packages. Including Si’s 
colorful, comprehensive coverage of the 1980 
Winter and Summer Games. 

You can give all the seasons of sports to all the 
special men on your list for very little money. 


A gift subscription costs only $24.95 a year—more 
than $5 off the basic rate of $30. 

To order, just fill out and mail the attached gift 
form. Or for faster action, call the toll-free number 
below. Right away, we'll rush you handsome 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Christmas cards to 
announce your gifts with. 

But Christmas is close at hand. So get your 
order off today. After all, can you think of any 
other gift that gives so much pleasure, for so 
many seasons, for so little money? 


Sports Illustrated/Time & Lite Building/Chitago. Illinois 60611 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED is published weekly except lor two issues combined In one at year-end and occasional special issues 


To give SPORTS ILLUSTRATED for Christmas, phone 800-621-8200 toll-free today! 
(In Illinois, call 800-972-8302.) 



When you help start a Scout troop, 
there's no guarantee one of the Scouts 
will grow up to win 7 Gold Medals. 


For all the facts on how your organization can support a Scout troop, 
call Boy Scouts of America. The Cub Scout sponsors of Sacramento, California did, 
and look what they've got to show for it. scootim usa 
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But you never know. 
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Introducing 
something new for kids 
who don’t like to read. 



That’s right. You can help. And we can help 
you do it. 

We’re Reading is Fundamental, a 
non-profit, reading motivation program with 
hundreds of local programs in communities like 
yours all across the country. 

The idea is simple. RIF programs get 
books to kids. Books they can choose for 
themselves. And keep for their own. Books 
that’ll get them to start to read, to like to 
read, to want to keep on reading. 

Reading is thinking. And learning. 
And growing. That’s why we want to start 
more programs, distribute more books, 
get more kids into reading. 


That’s why we need you—and people 
like you—or your organization—to start a RIF 
group in your community. We’ll help you get 
started—or put you in touch with a RIF pro¬ 
gram in your area. Because we know RIF 
works. And you will, too. 

Write today for more information. Write 
to RIF, Box 23444. Washington. D.C. 20024. 

And thanks. From a lot of kids you 
don’t know yet. 


When it comes to getting 
kids to read, RIF wrote the book. 



“ Jeremiah and me wuz 
surveying together for i months. 
He never said a word. 



Pappy McCoy ; Railroad Surveyor, Chicago & Ouray Railroad 
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Jeremiah had quiet spells. 
Really q uiet . Usually, he had 
been Raving a fight with a lady 
Or with himself. Then, he’d 
be flamboyant Show off. 

He was much better when he 
was quiet, 

We know Jeremiah would 
have been proud of the high- 
spirited mellow of the drink 
that bears his name. Jeremiah 
Weed isn't just a legacy. It’s a 
tribute to a 100 proof maverick. 


Jaxm IOO Proof Jeremiah Weed 

Jeremiah Weed Bourbon Liqueur 100 Prool ©1979 Heublem. Inc . Hartlord, Conn 
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THE RECORD 


A roundup of the week Oct. 29-Nov. 4 

Compiled by JIM KAPLAN 


PRO BASKETBALL—In a week of streaks, Indiana and 
Houston had the least impressive- The Pacers lost their 
seventh straight on the road. 115-93 at New Jersey, 
and the following night saw a five-game home winning 
streak go by the boards when Philadelphia beat them 
120-114 in double overtime. The Rockets had road mis¬ 
eries of their own. losing their sixth straight away game, 
133-129 at Indiana, before defeating the Pistons 
114—111 in Pontiac. Mich, on Calvin Murphy's four 
points in the last 1:05. Home teams have won 7IK; of 
ihc time this season. Bucking that trend were New York, 
which had two victories in three outings on the road, 
and Boston, which won two away games to extend its 
r6ad streak to four. Bill Cartwright's 31 points led New 
York to a 134-118 win at Utah, and Ray Williams' 39 
and Michael Ray Richardson's free throw and steal in 
the last four seconds scaled a 112-111 victory at Kan¬ 
sas City. Boston embarrassed its hosts, amassing 38 as¬ 
sists while swamping New Jersey 116-79 and trounc¬ 
ing Washington 118-97 behind Cornbread Maxwell's 
24 points. Atlanta beat Philadelphia twice in three 
nights, and took the Central Division lead when John 
Drew's 35 points highlighted a 110-107 win over New 
Jersey. It was the Hawks' third straight victory. League 
scoring leader 130.5 average) Lloyd Free of San Diego 
was held to 13 by T. R Dunn as Portland won 123-102. 
The best streak belonged to Milwaukee, which won its 
10th straight Ipage 90), 

BOXING—JIM WATT of Scotland retained his WBC 
lightweight title in Glasgow with a ninth-round TKO 
of Robert Vasque/ofSan Antonio. 

PRO FOOTBALL—In one of the NFL's more pass-ori- 
ented weeks. Terry Bradshaw had the most memorable 
statistics: 311 yards and four touchdowns passing in 
lust over two quarters of play. Bradshaw's best regular- 
season game in his 10-year pro career kept Pittsburgh 
atop the AFC's Central Division as the Stcclers over¬ 
whelmed Washington 38-7. Steve Grogan threw for 
3S0 yards and three TDs to give New England a 26-6 
w in over Buffalo and undisputed possession of the AFC 
Eastern Division lead. Seattle's Jim Zorn used uncon¬ 
ventional but highly effective tactics, converting three 
fourth-down gambles, including a 20-yard completion 
to Placekicker Efrcn Herrera, en route to a 31-28 trim¬ 
ming of Atlanta. The Falcons recovered six days later 
to upset Tampa Bay 17-14 on Steve Bartkowski's four- 
yard scoring pass to Jim Mitchell, while the Seahawks 
lost to the Rams 24-0. After Ben Jones suffered an¬ 
other shoulder injury. Baltimore reserve Quarterback 
Greg Landry threw for two TDs as the Colls w inged Cin¬ 
cinnati 38-28 in a battle of AFC tailenderv Rafael Scp- 
nen's 22-yard field goal with three seconds left gave the 
Cowboys a 16-14 victory over the Giants. Until Roger 
Staubach directed a 72-yard fourth-quarter touchdown 
drive in five plays, the Giants’ defense dominated the 
game, stopping the Cowboys three consecutive limes at 
the one-yard line in the first half and using a 72-yard 
punt from Dave Jennings and a fumble recovery by 
Beasley Reece to pressure Dallas in the second. Cleve¬ 
land beat Philadelphia 24-19 when Mike Pruitt ran 
for a 24-yard touchdown on a play that was intended 
merely to set up a field goal. But the week's real run¬ 
ning star was Ottis Anderson, who became the first 
St. Louis rookie to rush for 1.000 yards: he just made 
it. with a 164-yard performance in a 37-7 romp over 
the Vikings In other games. Oakland beat San Fran¬ 
cisco 23-10. Chicago mauled Detroit 35-7 and the 
Jets defeated Green Bay 27-22. In a game between 
Western Division leaders Ipage 84), the AFC's Den¬ 
ver beat the NFC's surprising New Orleans 10-3 
Dan Fouls Ipage 52 1 failed in his bid to pass for 300 
yards five games running, but his 236 were enough to 
keep San Diego, a 20— 14 winner over Kansas City, 
deadlocked with the Broncos. 

HARNESS RACING—Favored TRY SCOTCH iS4). a 5- 
ycar-old driven by Sheldon Goudreau. set a world rec¬ 
ord for geldings and equaled the Roosevelt Raceway 
mark with a 1:56’/, mile while winning ihe 5200.000 
George Morton Levy Memorial Pace by I V, lengths over 

HOCKEY Late goals accounted for three surprising lies. 
Rick Vaive. Rick Blight and Thomas Gradin all scored 
in a 1:57 span late in the third period to give Van¬ 
couver a 3-3 deadlock with Boston: Real Cloutier pul 
in a goal with five seconds left as Quebec caught At¬ 
lanta 4-4. and mighty Montreal needed scores by Bob 
Gainey and Rejean Houle in the last two minutes to tie 
lowly Washington 2-2. Two nights after being traded. 


former Rangers Pat Hickey. Dean Turner. Mike Mc- 
Ewcn and Lucien DeBlois accounted for four goals and 
three assists while leading Colorado to a 7-2 win over 
New York. The 22-ycar-old defenseman the Rangers 
had received for them. Barry Beck, was shut out. In a 
I -1 draw between Winnipeg and the Caps, the Jets' 40- 
year-old Bobby Hull returned to the NHL after an eight- 
year absence Meanwhile, another oldtimer. Gordie 
Howe. 51. had two goals as Hartford upset Toronto 
5-3. Also a double scorer was Los Angeles' Charlie Sim¬ 
mer, w ho raised his league-leading goal total to 13 with 
a pair against the Rangers (page 42). 

HORSE RACING- KOLLCTOO BAY (522.601. Jorge 
Velasquez up. set a stakes record of I 43 over I !/i* miles 
to win the 5251.600 Young America Stakes for 2-year- 
olds at the Meadow lands by I V* lengths over favored 
Gold Stage. 

BALZAC (539.40). Chris McCarron up, finished 1% 
lengths ahead of Trillion to win the 5150.000 Oak Tree 
Invitational Stakes at Santa Anita. The winner covered 
the I'/] miles in 2:25% 

HORSE SHOWS—The U.S. won the team competition 
117-63 over Great Britain, and Mike Matz of Ihe U.S. 
edged Britain's Harvey Smith 40-33 to win individual 
honors at Ihc National Horse Show in New York 


MOTOR SPORTS— NElL BONNETT. averaging 140.120 
mph in a Mercury , won the NASCAR-sanctioncd 5191.- 
950 Dixie 500 in Hampton. Ga.. finishing one-quarter 
of a car length ahead of Dale Earnhardt in a Chevrolet 
Monte Carlo. 

POWERLIFTING—LARRY PACIFICO. lifting in the 
220-pound class, won an unprecedented ninth world 
title with a total of 1.995 pounds at the world cham¬ 
pionships in Dayton. 

TENNIS—Ihc United Stales defeated Great Britain 7-0 
to win the Wiglitman Cup in West Palm Beach. Fla. 
Ipage SOI 

BJORN BORG defeated Jimmy Connors 6-2, 6-2. to 
win the 5300.000 World Super Tennis Tournament in 
Tokyo. 

MILEPOSTS- NAMED: As winner of the American 
League's 1979 Cy Young Award. Baltimore Pitcher 
MIKE FLANAGAN. 27. who had a 23-9 record, a 
3.08 earned run average and 16 complete games in 38 


As General Manager of the New York Yankees. GENE 
IStick I MICHAEL. 41. the team s regular shortstop from 
1969 to 1973 Michael managed the Yankees' Colum¬ 
bus. Ohio farm club to the International League title in 
1979. 

TRADED. By the New York Yankees. First Baseman 
CHRIS CHAMBLISS. 30. a six-year regular with the 
team who won the 1976 pennant with a ninth-inning 
homer in the final playoff game and batted .280 with 18 
homers and 63 RBIs in 1979: Pitcher PAUL MIRA- 
BELLA. 25; and Inficlder DAMASO GARCIA. 22; to 
Toronto for Catcher RICK CERONE. 25. Pitcher TOM 
L N DERWOOD, 25. and minor-league Outfielder TED 
WILBORN. 21. In a separate deal the Yankees traded 
Pilcher JIM BEATTIE. 25. a latc-season hero in 1978; 
Outfielder JUAN BENIQUEZ, 29; Catcher JERRY 
NARRON. 23; and minor league Pitcher RICK AN¬ 
DERSON. 25; to Seattle for Centcrficlder RUPPERT 
JONES. 24. who had 21 home runs. 109 runs. 33 stolen 
bases and 85 walks while batting 267 last season; and 
minor league Pitcher JIM LEWIS. 24. 

By the New York Mcts. Inficlder RICHIE HEBNER. 
31. who hit.268 with lOhome runs and 79RBIsin 1979. 
us the Detroit Tigers for Inficlder PHIL N1ANKOWSKI. 
26,and Outfielder JERRY MORALES, 30 

By the Colorado Rockies, Defenseman BARRY BECK. 
22, to the New York Rangers for Left Wing PAT HICK¬ 
EY. 26: Right Wing LUCIEN DeBLOIS. 22; Defense- 
man MIKE McEWEN. 23: minor league Defenseman 
DEAN TURNER ? I; a player to be named and an un¬ 
disclosed amount of cash. 


CREDITS 

Cov«»— Top Row Rich Clarkson. Lynn Pelham, John 
F Kenney. Bottom R j. Capak. Shelly Katz-Black Star; 
to— Eveyn Floret sm»—J ames Drake: as— Rich 
Clarkson. s»— Heinz Kluetmeier. 4041— Tony Tomsic; 
42—Peter Read Miller. 4a—Robert Hagedohm; «4— 
John lacono 48— Richard Mackson:**—John lacono: 
*2—Peter Read Milter, u, 6*—Richard Mackson; ay— 
Courtesy Universal Studios, aa—John McDermott: so. 
•3—Art Seitz. 84. aa—Rod Hanna. 80 —Heinz Kluetmei¬ 
er awp-Hemz Kluetmeier. 100—Lynn Pelham; 12a— 
Michael Chrinon |1). London Express Service (1) 


FACES HIM TIMS CROWD 



GREG LiMOND 


LeMond. 18. the I S iu- 
nior cycling champion, 
won a gold, a silver and a 
bronze medal at the Ju¬ 
nior World Champion¬ 
ships in Buenos Aires to 
become the first Ameri¬ 
can cyclist 10 earn three 
medals in a single world 
or Olympic competition. 



Lady Arran broke the 
speed record for Class II 
offshore power boats 
twice within two days 
on Lake Windermere in 
England. On her firsl run 
she averaged 91.23 mph. 
6.10 mph faster than the 
old mark; on her second 
she averaged 93.03 mph. 



MICHAEL ANTI 


Michael. 15. shooting 
from prone, standing and 
kneeling positions on a 
10-meier range, won the 
National Explorer Air Ri¬ 
fle Championship at West 
Point. N.Y. Heoutshot 27 
other finalists who qual¬ 
ified from among 50.000 
entrants. 



EDWARD MORTON 


Morion, a maintenance 
worker at O'Hare Air¬ 
port, won medals in 13 
events in the 65-69 divi¬ 
sion at the Illinois Senior 
Olympics in Springfield. 
He took three golds trac- 
quetball. 220-yard dash, 
long jump), eight silvers 
and two bronzes, 



JULIE FOSTER 


Julie won the U,S. girls' 
teirathlon title in Kent. 
Conn. A Concord Acad¬ 
emy senior, she placed 
first in shooting, with 920 
of a possible 1.000 points, 
and in the 200-yard swim 
(2:37). second in riding 
and third in the 3.000- 
meter run. 



TODD ROBINSON 

Pmwt.MMl. Iowa 

Todd, an eighth-grader, 
led Primghar Community 
School to its third straight 
unbeaten season. In five 
games the 5’7" 145- 
pounder rushed for 1.231 
yards, returned two kick¬ 
offs and two interceptions 
for touchdowns and made 
a team-high 59 tackles. 
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A fire engine that flies. 


Thirty stories up, a fire rages out of control. 

Dozens are trapped beyond even the longest ladder's 
reach. But not beyond hope. 

Because now there's a fire engine that flies. 
Suspended from a helicopter, this lifesaver in the 
sky can move horizontally in any direction, 
under its own power. It can dock at a win¬ 
dow, unload firefighters and equipment, 
and carry victims to safety. 

With this versatile vehicle, emer¬ 
gency teams can make rescues down 
narrow ravines, along rugged coastlines 
or in a remote mountain wilderness. 

The McDonnell Douglas Flying Fire 
Engine. An idea in flight that could one 
day save your life. 


Ideas 

in flight 



Satellites that 
spring into space 
from NASA's Shuttle. 


When NASA's Space Shuttle flies in the 1980s, the hopes 
and dreams of a better tomorrow will fly with it. 
Aboard will be our PAM booster rocket carrying 
a satellite. In low earth orbit, the craft will emerge 
from the Shuttle, spin like a top for stability, then 
rocket into high orbit with its satellite payload. 
Its goal? Exploring space. Opening new avenues 
of world-wide communications, weather fore¬ 
casting and navigation. Even helping to locate 
the earth's untapped natural resources. 





/ 
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A plane thats been flying 
for450years. 


Our DC-lOs have been in the air a total of 4,000,000 hours—more than 450 
years in all. 

Big as those figures are, they're no more impressive than the number of 
passengers who have flown the DC-10. More than 230 million. And every ten 
days another million come aboard. 

Where do they fly? To more places than any other wide-cabin jetliner 
could take them—168 cities in 88 countries across six 
continents. More often, more economically and more 
comfortably, too. 

For your next trip, join the millions of 



satisfied travelers who fly the DC-10. 



anywhere without 
leaving the ground. 


Time was, you had to fly to LaGuardia to learn | 
how to land there. Not any more. 

Now there’s VITAL IV, a computerized visual ---— 

simulation system that creates a precise, full-color, moving image of what 
pilots really sec when landing or taking off. Day or night. Under any 
weather conditions. At hundreds of airports worldwide. 

VITAL IV helps train pilots efficiently and economically. And that 
can help keep the cost of flying affordable for all of us. 


To learn more about our ideas in flight, and how they work for you, write for our 
free booklet, "Surprising But True” McDonnell Douglas, Box 14526, St. Louis, MO 63178. 


/WCDO/V/VELL DOUG L 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


Edited by GAY FLOOD 


TEMPEST IN TEMPE 

Sir. 

Thank you for Ron Reid's excellent article 
on Frank Kush's dismissal at Arizona State 
( There's the Devil To Pay. Oct. 29). His over¬ 
view of the events, and his analysis of the dan¬ 
gers of major-college football programs whose 
administrators have lost their academic per¬ 
spective. hit the nail squarely on its head. 

I seriously doubt that ASU's student body 
would mourn the withdrawal of support by 
the Sun Angel Foundation. Those seats 
"owned" by the fat cats on the 50-yard line 
would be welcomed by ASU students, the ma¬ 
jority of w hom must sit in the end zone to 
watch "their” team. 

Robert E. Michaels 
Tempe. An/. 

Sir: 

After reading Ron Reid's article. I'm won¬ 
dering if the job of a college football coach 
has changed dramatically over the years, or 
if the situation at Arizona State is an excep¬ 
tion to the rule I hope the latter is the case. 

Kush was quoted as saying. "My job is to 
win football games, put people in the stadi¬ 
um and make money for the university." This 
sounds like a quote from an NFL coach. What 
about helping young men develop? 

I played for Murray Warmath at the Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota. While his overall rec¬ 
ord wasn't as good as Kush’s, his reputation 
for being a tough, hard-nosed coach is well 
known. Warmath. however, attained his dis¬ 
tinction through mental and verbal tough¬ 
ness—the only physical abuse came when we 
scrimmaged each other. He treated his play¬ 
ers honestly and fairly, and while he would 
get on all of us at practice or in meetings, in 
public or around the media he would sup¬ 
port every player and take criticism on his 
ow n shoulders. Furthermore, on many occa¬ 
sions he went far out of his way to help play¬ 
ers with olT-the-field problems. I don't know 
of anyone who played for Warmath who 
didn't fear him. yet all respected him (this in¬ 
cludes the likes of Carl Eller. Bobby Lee Bell. 
Gale Gillingham. Charles Sanders. Bob Stein 
and John Williams). 

I'm hopeful that the majority of coaches 
in college football are of the Warmath type. 
Otherwise, it might be advisable to follow Bill 
Bradley's tentative suggestion and give col¬ 
lege athletes full-time salaries. 

JimCarur 
Green Bay 
Sir: 

Not everyone in the Phoenix area is as 
dumb as your story on the Frank Kush fir¬ 
ing implies. Unfortunately, it's true that many 


people refuse to acknowledge the facts no 
matter how much evidence piles up against 
Kush. However, perhaps the biggest obsta¬ 
cle to rational judgment has been that most 
people, not knowing the figures involved in 
the controversy, have had to rely on boost- 
erish local media for their impressions. For 
the past 20 years. Kush has been portrayed 
not simply as a successful football coach, 
but also as a deified pop superstar, a straight¬ 
shooting John Wayne-type man of action. 
The seamy side of Kush and the ASU ath¬ 
letic department never received much scru¬ 
tiny. That he would try to orchestrate a lie- 
and-cover-up scheme was inconceivable. 
With that in mind, the reaction to Kush's 
dismissal by most—but not all—residents 
really isn't surprising. 

MikeTullmillo Robin Kinni 
Rob W ai ki r Tom Gibbons 
ArtMoort LoriGr/esiek 
Tempe. Ariz 
Sir 

Several years ago the NCAA selected 
Frank Kush to talk to a Detroit media group 
during an NCAA-ABC college football pro¬ 
motional tour. Frank was selected because he 
was an outstanding coach. I have known him 
for more than 20 years and can attest to this 
fact. 

I resent Sports Illistratld's unfairly at¬ 
tacking Kush after his 2l'/j years at Arizona 
State. Did it take this long for you to find out 
he wasn't perfect, or do you just like to join 
lynch mobs? 

Roglr Stanton 
Publisher 
Football News 
Detroit 

COSELL 

Sir: 

I think it's time wc readers gave Stan Isaacs 
a standing ovation for his TV/Radio col¬ 
umns. His most recent, on Howard Coscll's 
coverage of the World Series (Oct. 29). was 
superb. Fans deserve better than to listen to 
Coscll excoriate the players. Keep them com¬ 
ing. Stan. 

Crak.Boloi k 
Englewood. Fla. 

Sir. 

Stan Isaacs was right in characterizing 
Howard (the Mouth) Cosell as an oppor¬ 
tunistic politician always quick to lead a Sun¬ 
day parade. But we cannot agree with his 
endorsement of Howard as an asset to Mon¬ 
day Night Football. Don Ohlmeyer is cor¬ 
rect in saying Cosells value is that he forc¬ 
es the "focus." but wc watch the game to 
focus on football, not on Howard, That is 


the heart of the problem: Cosell forces the 
attention of the football fan away from the 
game. Monday N'iglu Football is successful 
because of its choice schedule and because 
it is the only game in town, Pair up Frank 
Gifford with a competent color commentator. 
c.g.. John Brodic. and he will be equally suc¬ 
cessful. The very fact that there is con¬ 
troversy over Cosell is proof that he de¬ 
tracts from the game, 

Bklce L. Adams 
Ric hardGri I LIS 
Marlborough, Mass 
Sir 

Let's gel off Howard Coscll's back. Per¬ 
haps he does ramble on to the point where 
you feel like turning him off. but there is no 
question he has great insight into baseball, as 
well as football and boxing. Coscll is always 
getting rapped, but he is easily the most dom¬ 
inant force in his field. Maybe someday he 
will get the praise and acclaim that is so long 
overdue. 

Dav id Konis 

Chester. NY 
Sir: 

I solved the difficult problem of listening 
to the coverage of the World Scries on ABC- 
TV by turning down the volume on the tele¬ 
vision set and tuning in Vin Scully and Sparky 
Anderson on radio. Their broadcast was su¬ 
perb—exact, interesting and a clinic on base¬ 
ball. especially Sparky's insights. 

Earl M. Wriohi 
Atlanta 
Sir: 

World Series announcer Sparky Anderson 
has succeeded the late Dizzy (“Slud into 
Third") Dean as murderer of the English 
language. 

Lloyd Larson 

Kelseyville. Calif. 

BILL RODGERS' NUMBER 

Sir 

Thanks for the great article on the New 
York Marathon (Rush Hour in the Big Ap¬ 
ple. Oct. 29). However. I'm curious about one 
thing. If Bill Rodgers was wearing No. 2. who 
wore No. I? 

Don Mlrkir 
Independence. Mo. 

• Numbers were assigned according to the 
runners' best times ever in a marathon, and 
No. I went to Ian Thompson of England, 
whose 2:09.12 was 15 seconds better than 
Rodgers' best.—LI). 


Addres-* editorial mail to Shokis Illlsiraild 
Time & Lite Building. Rockefeller Center. New 
York. New York. 10020 
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CUTLASS WATCHERS, STOP WATCHING. 
WE’VE HAD ONE BUILT FOR YOU. 


Introducing 1980 Olds Cutlass Supreme. A beautiful new version of America’s 
most popular mid-size car. Cutlass Watchers, you're looking in the right direction. The 1980 Cutlass 
is sleek, snappy and sassy. But it is not by looks alone that Cutlass has become America's best-seiling 
mid-size. Cutlass offers the fuel economy you need today 

Remember: The boxed EPA estimates are for comparison to other cars. Your mileage and range 
depend on your speed, weather and trip length; your actual highway mileage and range will probably 

be less than the highway estimates. Driving range estimates are obtained by _ _ 

multiplying the EPA and highway estimates by the standard fuel tank capacity Q A QCA 
rating of 18 gallons. Estimates lower in California. M w O O w 

Oldsmobiles are equipped with GM-built engines produced by various 
divisions. See your dealer for details. 

Buy or lease your new Cutlass soon, and watch the heads start to turn in 
your direction. | 
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WE’VE HAD ONE BUILT FOR YOU. 


















At Holiday Inn, we really 


We want you to feel welcome, and 
comfortable. That's why we’re pleased that 
more people make Holiday Inn® hotels their 
# 1 choice. 

Our philosophy is simple. To give you the 
most important things you want when you 
travel: the best locations, the best standards 
and the special attention a businessman 
needs. 


*t People Pleasin'Slumlords: 

Everything in our hotels must measure 
up to our "no surprise"’ m standards. From 
things you will notice, like every mattress 
in every room must be comfortable— 
specified "Manufacturer's Top of the 
Line." Right down to things you might not 
notice, like cleaning your carpet 
every day. 



want to make you comfortable. 


*I People Pleasin'Local ions:™ 

Only Holiday Inn gives you the widest 
choice of the most popular locations, 
wherever you travel. You can choose among 
a variety of locations in and around town. Or 
take your choice of locations throughout the 
suburbs or all along the highways. 

At Holiday Inn you can be right where you 
want to be. 


These are some of the reasons why 
Holiday Inn pleases more travelers than 
anybody else. And why we know we can be 
# 1 in pleasing you. 



People Pleasin' Hotels In The World?" 1 




K Warning: The Surgeon General Has Deiermined 
I That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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